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=r will readily be conjectured by the'name. of this 
painter that he is of foreign origin. Mr. Che- 
valier is, in truth, the second: son of a Swiss 
gentleman who, having married a Russian 
lady, spent with his family a portion of the 
y}. early days of the latter-in St. Petersburg, but 
‘subsequently retired to his native country, where 
Lut scenery surrounding his home rapidly developed 
nse love of the young artist for the Fine Arts. His 
had been fostered by visits paid to many collec- 
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Berlin, at which city young Chevalier halted with his father 
on their way from Russia to Switzerland. After some preli- 
minary studies in Lausanne under the superintendence of several 
distinguished men of science, he was admitted, at the age of 
eighteen, as a student in the Academy of Munich, under the 
guidance of Professor Lange and the directorship of Kaulbach. 
Here he passed three years in the diligent study of architecture, 
to which profession his parents were desirous of training him; 
but after having obtained the necessary diploma, Mr. Chevalier 
came to London in 1851, the year of the Great International 
Exhibition in Hyde Park,.and in the year following he sent to 
the Royal Academy, where they were hung, two large water- 
colour drawings of German scenery, a ‘ View from the Village 
of Bergen, near Frankfort,’ and ‘View of the Hohegoehl, near 


Rrgetirmberct plates for Eayard’s “ Nineveh 3’ and soon after, 

namely, in 1852, he proceeded on a tour Papough Italy, which 

Occupied him two years, visiting all the renowned galleries and 

Places of that classic country, the treasures of which deter- 

mined his strong and almost invincible predisposition in favour 
Aucus?, 1879. 991 


Grand Review at St. Petersburg, 1874. 


Louis Avdner about this _time; he was" Sey upona | 


of thé ; art of painting; and a residence of twelve months in 
Rome enabled. him to devote‘a considerable ‘portion of: the time 
to the: study of the human: figure’: this’ became in after-years of 
great importance to the artist. 

Mr. Chevalier’s artistic labours were, from adventitious cir- 
cumstances, now developed in a country far away from that in 
which his talents had been nurtured. Called upon to accom- 
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pany a younger brother to the Australian colonies, and espe- 
cially to watch over some large investments of his father in the 
colony of Victoria, he most reluctantly undertook the long 
voyage to those distant settlements, where, however, he found 
time and opportunity to produce pictures that brought him 
prominently before the colonial public. The proprietor of the 
Melbourne Punch offered him a lucrative post as artist to that 


journal, an appointment he held for more than seven years, and 
he was chiefly instrumental in establishing illustrated papers 
in Melbourne, in which city the growth of Art and science was, 
and is still, much encouraged by the intellectual portion of the 
colonists. 

- Among the principal pictures painted by Mr. Chevalier be- 
tween 1859 and 1867, when he was in Victoria, may be men- 
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An Eastern Shepherd. 


tioned ‘ Pilgrims at Tivoli,’ a large composition of many figures, 
presented by the artist to the Victorian Committee of the Indian 
Relief Fund, and which realised, by means of an Art Union, a 
very considerable sum towards that charitable object: such an 
act was sure to render the young painter better known than 
he already was, as well as popular. Conjointly with a small 
gathering of brother artists—among whom figured prominently 


the late Charles Summers, a promising young sculptor, whose 
lamented death occurred in October last, at Neuilly, when on his way 
to England—and several gentlemen in Paris interested in the ad- 
vancement of Art, Mr. Chevalier exerted himself greatly to aid the 
establishment of a school of Art, which eventually resulted in the 
realisation of an annual exhibition and of a Permanent Art Gal- 
lery. About that time the eminent astronomer, Professor George 
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Neumayer, whom King Ludwig I. of Bavaria selected to conduct 
the observations to be carried on in the southern hemisphere on 
the magnetic needle and the pendulum, had, in the performance of 


his duties, to take extensive journeys over the Australian Conti- 


nent ; and in 1862 he invited Mr. Chevalier to accompany him on 
a tour through the western district of Victoria, a region abound- 
ing in picturesque and grand scenery, and at that time but com- 
paratively little known to the general public. Two years later he 
travelled, in the company of the same gentleman, over the unex- 
plored primeval forests and mountain-ranges of Gipps Land, re- 
turning with a large collection of sketches and drawings, which 
supplied him with an almost inexhaustible fund of materials for 
subsequent pictures. We may mention here that a considerable 
number of these drawings were engraved for Messrs. Virtue’s 


“ Australia,” their striking beauty and value adding greatly to an 
interesting and important publication, and winning the praise of 
all good judges, 

Mr. Chevalier won, in 1865, the prize of two hundred pounds 
offered by the Government of Victoria in competition for the best 
painting, either figures or landscape; and his picture, called ‘ Buf- 
falo Ranges,’ was thus acquired for the newly-formed Gallery of 
Art. In 1865, 1866, and again in 1868, we hear of the artist ex- 
ploring a large portion of New Zealand, “taking notes”’ of the 
magnificent scenery—lakes, rivers, and plains, mountain-peaks and 
glaciers ; regions, like those in Victoria and Gipps Land, compara- 
tively untrodden, save by a very few settlers, and by still fewer men 
of science. The results of these extensive travels formed the 


large and singularly interesting collection of sketches and draw- 
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ings exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in 1871, and 


London papers. 

The reputation Mr. Chevalier now had among the British resi- 
‘dents at the antipodes brought him to the notice of the Duke 
of Edinburgh when on his voyage round the world, and he was 
honoured by an invitation from his Royal Highness to a cruise in 
LMS. Galatea: in 1869 and 1870 he was attached to the suite of 
the Prince when visiting the South Sea Islands, Japan, China, the 
Philippine Islands, India, &c. The magnificent collection of works 
‘avaried kind brought from this voyage round the world, con- 
‘isting of bronzes, porcelain, jewellery, carving, textile objects, &c., 
productions of countries visited, included upward of one hun- 
d and ten water-colour drawings by Mr. Chevalier, represent- 
€ scenes, ceremonies, architectural views, and illustrations of 


which were most favourably spoken of at the time in most of the 


An Eastern Pussle: Chinese Lama Priests at Home. 


many curious manners and customs of the “ far East.’’ The wri- 
ter was courteously invited to inspect the collection when arranged 
in the artist’s studio, and he reported, in the Ar¢ Yournal of 
1871, the impression he received from an examination of the draw- 
ings. 

From the year 1871 Mr. Chevalier has directed his attention to 
painting pictures for the Royal Academy, and he sent there, in that 
same year, a landscape, ‘ Atiamano, Island of Tahiti:’ it was fol- 
lowed, in 1872, by a reminiscence of the artist’s campaign in India, 
‘Palace of Deeg in the Olden Time, Bhurtpore.’ In 1873 he ex- 
hibited a picture painted by command of her Majesty, showing the 
procession to St. Paul’s on the ‘ Thanksgiving Day’ for the re- 
covery of the Prince of Wales. The point taken is at the foot 
of Ludgate Hill, where stood the triumphal arch erected by the 
City, and where the Lord Mayor and civic authorities are seen 
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preceding the royal carriage containing the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the royal family. The 
picture is not large, but there is an immense assemblage crowded 
into it, all worked up with the utmost elaboration. The Queen 
was so well satisfied with the manner in which the work was exe- 
cuted that the artist was honoured with her command to paint a 
companion picture, representing the interior of the cathedral dur- 
ing the solemn service. This picture was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1874. With the former work Mr. Chevalier exhibited 
‘Blind Musicians of Japan,’ from a sketch made during the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s stay at Jeddo; and with the latter a ‘ View of 
Pesth,’ painted for the Prince of Wales, and ‘ Nautch Girls at 
the Palace of Deeg, Bhurtpore.’ 

In 1874 Mr. Chevalier was in St. Petersburg, making sketches of 
the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrovna of Russia at the Winter Palace. The picture 
he painted of this subject was executed and exhibited, by com- 
mand of the Queen, at the Royal Academy in 1875; it is a large 
canvas, glittering (if such a term may be used) with all the pomp 
and pageantry of a gorgeous ceremonial—a difficult task for any 
artist to perform, but in this case it is triumphantly achieved. As 
a kind of sequel to that picture he contributed a large water-colour 
drawing, here engraved, of the ‘Grand Review on the occasion of 
the Marriage Festivities at St. Petersburg in 1874.’ The review 
takes place in the large quadrangle of which the Winter Palace 
forms one side. The composition, as seen in the engraving, speaks 
for itself; the military display is ‘“‘set out’ with as much action 
and spirit as the subject admits. The work was executed for the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Another gorgeous spectacle, painted for 
the Prince of Wales, appeared in 1877; it was ‘The Opening of 


the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873.’ Mr. Chevalier 


had already found considerable practice in this class of subject, — 


which chiefly involves the marshalling and arranging the forces at 


his command, and displaying them in the most appropriate and ~ 


picturesque manner. 
Three subjects of a very different character were the artist’s’ 
contribution to the Royal Academy exhibition of last year: the 


first of these—‘ An Eastern Puzzle: Chinese Lama Priests at | 


Home ’—forms one of our engravings. The “puzzle” evidently 
tries the ingenuity of those sedate-looking Orientals; they are, 
nevertheless, an interesting group, very cleverly put e scéze. The 
composition is-an embodiment of Chinése gevre, with much do- 
mestic detail to make it very attractive; the light and shade are 
managed most effectively, and all is painted very carefully. The 
two other contributions of that year were a water-colour drawing, 
‘Spring at Bute,’ and an oil-painting representing a poor flower- 
girl who has fallen asleep on a seat on the pier at St. Leonard’s; 
it is a touching picture, warm, and richly toned in colour. 


Besides these works here particularised, Mr. Chevalier has paint- — 


ed numerous pictures, both in oils and in water-colours, which 
have never been exhibited ; these were, for the most part, the re- 
sults of royal and private commissions. One of them, ‘An East- 
ern Shepherd,’ an oil-painting, is among our illustrations; it 
shows a venerable-looking man, who might stand for a type of one 
of the ancient shepherd-kings ofthe East, so patriarchal is his 
general appearance,and--so dignified his bearing. The present 
Royal Academy exhibition contains his ‘ Hinemoa,’ the legendary 
beauty of New Zealand, gently gliding in her canoe with the cur- 
rent of a river amid rich vegetation. 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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HE great part played by iron-work in the manu- 
facture and ornamentation of reliquaries, chests, 
trunks, coffers, and boxes of every description, 
bids us describe at some length these pieces of 
furniture. It is difficult to determine when the 
corpses of saints were first placed in movable 
chests (cap~se). It is certain, however, that even 

previous to the Carlovingian epoch their remains were generally 

moved out of their tombs, to prevent their falling into the hands 


of the plundering barbarians that overran Europe. Such was the 
Catholics’ piety, that a church, after being plundered and burned 
to the ground, arose soon again from its ashes, if the relics of 
its patron saint had escaped destruction. These chests, naturally 
of wood at first, up to the twelfth century retained the original 


form of coffins ; but as soon as antiquity had reduced the corpses 


to masses of separate bones, these were gathered and placed in | 


smaller boxes of brass or iron, or of painted wood strengthened 
with bands of iron. A dasso-rzldevo above the door of the Ca- 
thedral of Amiens, which appears older than the cathedral itself, 


shows (cut No. 19) the oldest form of these reliquaries. It is the- 


No. 20. 


-chest containing the relics of St. Honoré, the very cloth cover of 
which, as the bas-relief is intended to show, had, in those times of — 


easy credulity, the power of curing the infirmities of the visual 
organ. In the Church of St. Paul extra Menza, at Rome, there 
is another of these boxes containing the ashes of one of .the first 
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of the Christian faith, which bespeaks still a greater an- 
The numérous pilgrims that visited it in former times 
that they would be cured of any infirmity by chewing 
: bits of the wood ; and the result has been that it now looks 
if mice had been its legitimate owners for centuries ; and, but 
x the iron bands, nothing would now be left of the woodwork. 


sl 
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rds the thirteenth or the fourteenth century these reliquaries 
e form of coffers to assume generally that of little monu- 


1€ nations of the Middle Ages lived to a great extent a nomad 
ife. Noblemen and merchants, being frequently on the road, were 
smpelled to carry with them everything, if they wished to live 
fortably at all and feel at ease as regards their rights of prop- 
Hence they travelled with an enormous number of coffers. 


was to be had otherwise, princes, and even wealthy private 
izens, kept it alive, and were wont to travel with an amount of 
essories sufficient to furnish palaces. In a book of French 
ds of the eleventh or the twelfth century it is stated that a 
in William travelled to ““Nymes with so much luggage that 
hundred mules were required for its transport.” He car- 
with him even his kitchen implements. His trunks were 
d, covered either with leather or painted cloth, and braced 
-cross-iron bands. Typical of the old German trunks is cut 
20. The interior box is of oak, enveloped in red leather, over 
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of the box. Two rings on each of the long sides afforded passage 
to the iron chains by which it was usually fastened to the saddle 
of the mule that was to carry it. From its size, which is smaller 


than was usual, and its strong iron-work, we infer that it was des- 
tined for the transport of money and precious objects. 

During the latter part of the Middle Ages, together with the 
bedstead and the table, the trunk or chest became a chief article 
of the household outfit ; there was scarcely a room which had not 
at least one. In Brantéme’s time, they were still in use as chairs, 
even at court. Inthe Swiss Guards’ hall of the Louvre, during the 
reign of Louis XIII., coffers still did the service of 
seats. It is related in the diary of Pierre Dupuis 
that Vitry ‘‘ was unconcernedly seated there on a cof- 
fer,’ while he was waiting for the Marshal d’Ancre, 
whom he was to murder. The oldest form of these 
chests is given in a miniature of a MS. in the Library 
of Aux Fonds St.-Germain, and we reproduce it (cut 
No. 21) from Viollet-le-Duc’s “‘ Dictionnaire du Mo- 
bilier Frangais.’”” The tattered person sitting before 
the chest draws from it a bag of coins, apparently 
giving it in exchange for a gold vase he seems to 
weigh with his left hand, and which the bystander 
seems to sell or pawn. Whether the miniature repre- 
sents a miser or a pawnbroker is uncertain; what 
cannot be doubted is, at any rate, the antiquity of the 
document—the artist, in his primitive simplicity, hav- 
ing even forgotten to show the cover of the chest in 


any way, as it often happened when early painters had 


worked iron forms the outside, which is also strengthened 
ker braces of iron. Another peculiarity of this trunk 
pens endwise instead of sidewise. A specialty is also 
which is usually small and strong, and, instead of being 
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ectly under the edge of the cover, is placed at the base 


to represent an open object. The iron-work that 
braced articles of this kind was generally in keeping 
with the value of the objects it was destined to se- 
cure. The chronicle of Bertrand du Guesclin tells 
us that it gave him a great deal of trouble to break into his 
mother’s coffer (cut No. 22), in order to take from it the money he 
needed to pay his fellow-soldiers. Little by little, however, these 
pieces of furniture, being no longer in harmony with the ele- 
gance and richness that characterised the other articles in the 
house, underwent changes and improvements which reéstablished 
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the balance. The thick and plain boards made room for panels 
and ornaments as emblems, devices, coats-of-arms, inscriptions, 


&c. The iron was either applied as lining, or else exquisitely 
worked. But, in order to be consistent with chronology, we must 


No, 25. 


now turn our attention to other objects. The article represented 
in cut No. 23 will appear rather singular to the majority of our 


readers, yet it was very commonly seen, duting the Middle 
Ages, in the vestibules of churches, hospitals, &c. As the Latin 
word for it, ¢vuucus, indicates, these alms-boxes were originally _ 
formed of the bored trunk of a tree, and cemented at the base — 


LVo. 206. 


either into the pavement or into the walls of the building. The — 
specimen here illustrated represents the charity-box existing in 
the Cathedral of Freiberg; it is believed to belong to the thirteenth 
century, and is heavily ironed. The hole on the top afforded pas- — 


sage for the coins. The door at the base is fastened by two crossed — 
iron clasps, secured by means of two cylindric padlocks. For the — 
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latter two different keys were required, and from this fact it may be 
‘inferred that it could only be opened by the joint work of two 


illustration, the keys have double bits, and are the oldest of the 
kind that have passed under our eyes. : 
_ Numberless were the objects that it was the smith’s province to 
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od diminished. To illustrate, and even to mention them all, 


vr 


would bring this sketch to the dimensions of a book, and perhaps, 
even then, the work would be incomplete. We cannot omit, how- 
ever, saying a few words about knockers, andirons, and church 
candlesticks. Knockers were generally of two kinds—they were 
either in the form of rings or of hammers. The most remote on 
record were of brass. Plate No. 24 illustrates the oldest ring-like 
knocker in wrought-iron in existence in France, which is appended to 
the northern gate of the Cathedral of Pui-en-Velay. It dates from 
the eleventh or the twelfth century, and is well preserved. One of 


LVo. 30. 


the most characteristic knockers we ever beheld is that on the door 
of the Tolomei Palace at Siena, Tuscany, which, if not older, is un- 
doubtedly as old as the one above mentioned. It figures the head 
of an elephant perfectly executed, the proboscis forming the moy- 
able part or actual knocker, The handsomest knocker ever made 
is, however, and beyond question, that formerly appended to the 
door of a private house at Troyes, and now in the Archzological 
Museum of that city. It belongs to the fifteenth century. As cut 
No. 25 shows, the hammer is hidden behind a naked child standing 
on a finely forged and chased bracket, and bearing an escutcheon, 
the whole being of admirable execution. 

The andiron (No. 26) was drawn by Viollet-le-Duc after a speci- 
men which that great writer and architect had seen at Verze- 
nay some fifteen years previously, but which seems to have been 
destroyed afterwards as an old, useless object. It was a work of 
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the thirteenth century, and, though presenting some marks of rude- 
ness in the execution, was elegant in form and composition. Italy 
is still very rich in ancient andirons, large fireplaces being custo- 
mary in many provinces, particularly in the country; some are to 
be seen in use which might find convenient places in museums 
and collections of works of Art. 

The all-absorbing Church, during the Middle Ages, borrowed 
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from the art of the smith as many of its ornaments as from those 
of the goldsmith, carpenter, mason, &c. Among the church im- 
plements supplied by the iron-worker, candlesticks cannot be over- 
looked. In every old abbey of Europe there are iron candlesticks, 
which prove that smiths, up to the eighteenth century, worked in 
‘ron as artists rather than as artisans. Viollet-le-Duc, in his ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Furniture,” gives a specimen whose beauty is really un- 
surpassed by any work of Art whatever. But comments are need- 
less; the reader may well judge for himself by looking at our 


No. 32. 


of smiths is perhaps the oldest which history has registered. They 
seem to have been organised in corporations as early as the fifth 
century, for the hermit Ampelius, in his ‘‘ Legends of the Saints,” 
speaks of ‘consuls or chiefs of locksmiths.’’ For several centuries, 
however, corporations were either dissolved or hidden from public 
notice, and as the great bibliophile Jacob remarks, ‘they did not 
appear again until the twelfth century, when they again began to 
flourish, and”’ (as might be supposed) “it was Italy which gave the 
signal for the resuscitation of an institution whose birthplace had 
been Rome.’’ In Italy, farriers, locksmiths, blacksmiths, armour- 
ers, nailers, &c., formed separate guilds in the earliest part of 
the thirteenth century; in France they were chartered in 1411, by 
Charles VI., who gave them a body of jurors and statutes. The 


illustration No. 27. It belongs to the industry of the thirt 
century, and is to be seen in the famous Abbey of St.-Germain 
Prés, near Paris. 

The smiths, in the latter part of the Middle Ages, were not 0 
armourers and gunsmiths, but also the first clockmakers. It_ 
evident that such an amount and variety of work should brin 
forth some division by itself, even if political events had not ur 
all tradesmen to join in corporations according to their trades, and 
thus, by union, acquire influence in state affairs. The brotherhood 


security of property resting, so to speak, in the hands of lock 
smiths, it was but ‘natural that their laws should be very exactin 
It must be stated, however, for the honour of truth, that they di 
everything to show themselves worthy of the public confidenc 
Often the words “Fidelity and secrecy” were readable on 
trade-marks they were wont to stamp on theirworks. Und 
severe punishment their statutes forbade any locksmith to o 
any door or coffer in its owner's absence, as well as to make 
key after wax or plaster models. Animated by that jealous spirit 
that characterised all the artisans of the time, the smiths main- 
tained the monopoly which the different branches of their professi 
entitled them to, with eager care. They watched unceasingly that 
no one intruded on their business, and even that no other trades- 
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concealed tools belonging to the smith’s trade. Saddlers 
not permitted to sell either bits, curbs, or stirrups, though 
ining more to their trade than to that of the smith. Scores 


ee 


of disputes were always and everywhere occurring on account of 


nt ; every smith seems to be an artist, every work to become a 
asterpiece. We can illustrate this period only by means of a 
w specimens, and as briefly as possible, having already gone be- 
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‘space allotted to us. Even the mechanical part of locks 

which had been almost stationary during the whole 

Ages, was greatly improved. The wards in locks were cut 
> 222 


in various complicated shapes, so as to prevent the introduction 
of any but the proper keys, and numerous secret contrivances were 
adopted to insure the greatest amount of safety. Indeed, in some 
of the French and Italian locks of the time, these contrivances 
were so complicated that the bolt could not be released even with 
the right key, unless the person using it was fully acquainted with 
the secret tricks or method of inserting it into the lock. A plan 


No. 36. 


of this kind was, however, of little practical use for the purposes of 
real safety, as, the secret once revealed, the lock offered no further 
security. Locks that opened without key were also invented. 
Illustration No, 28 is a specimen of this kind, of Italian make, 
which opened by turning alternately the finial knobs. So beau- 
tiful is the ornamental work in high-relief of this lock, that the 
famous French goldsmith Jean Mustard (1618) did not hesitate 
to make a gold locket for neck-wear according to its design. This 
gem of iron-work is now in the private collection of the King of 
Italy ; it was metaphorically called ‘‘mute lock,’’ as it told in no 
way how it opened. 

We see now a new method of ornamentation adopted besides 
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the perfecting of the old system of stamping and engraving on 
iron. They used thin leaves of this metal, cut and modelled by 
hammer-work, which were riveted on the thicker iron plate that 
constituted the groundwork. Locks especially were so orna- 
mented. They projected outward in the form of boxes on a side 
of the article they were intended to fasten; indeed, they were dis- 
tinguished by the denomination of “embossed locks.” They were 
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generally decorated with great variety of ornamentation, in which 
animals and branches of trees with leaves and flowers prevailed. 
The key-hole was hidden by a drop which opened by pressing or 
turning one of the smaller accessories of the ornamentation. The 
lock-box was generally made of one piece vrefoussé by hammer- 


work. , 
What could be more fanciful and elegant than our illustration 


No. 29, from Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘Dictionary of Furniture?” The 
drop of this lock is set in motion by touching a button. Even keys 
at that time became real objects of art. ‘‘ Nothing,” Labarte says, 
“could be more artistic than the figures in high-relief, the armorial 
bearings, the letterings and the ornamental engravings which em- 
bellished that portion of the key which the fingers grasp, and for 
which we have substituted a common ring.” Our cuts Nos. 30 


je 
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Vo. 40. 


and 31, which are specimens selected from the collection of Mr. 
Price, London, will show how far the quoted writer is correct. If 
such work was done in England, the reader may imagine to what 
perfection key-making had been brought in France and in Italy. 
But everything, even the Italian candlestick we have spoken of, 
falls into the shade when we consider the bas-reliefs produced by. 
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the Italian hammer during the fourteenth and the fifteenth century. 
No marble dasso-rziéevo of any sculptor, no bronze or silver work 
of Cellini himself, is in reality superior to the escutcheon represented 
by our engraving No. 32, which ornaments a coffer of the princely 
house of Corsini, at Florence. Those smiths seem to have been 
able to do with the hammer anything that could be done with the 
chisel. Among the locksmith works of small proportions of French 


make, we cannot forbear mentioning the small doors, in foi 
iron, that closed a casket in the Abbey of St.-Loup, Troyes; it is” 
forty-eight centimetres in height by twenty-six in width. At the 
sale of the collection of Prince Soltykoff (1861), of which tk 


thirty-seven dollars, but as a work of Art they are above price. 
the centre of an ogival decoration of one of them is the figure — 
of Christ standing and holding a chalice in his hands, as shown — 
by cut No. 33, while on the other is represented the scene of the ~ 
crucifixion. = 

The cabinets in Damaskened iron, inlaid with silver and gold, — 


No. 42. 


that Italian smiths went on making for over two centuries, should — 
not be overlooked—indeed, they, above all other works in the trade, ~ 
deserve illustration ; and we would have willingly presented some — 
to the American public had we not been dissuaded from doing so — 
by the poor show they make even in books as carefully illustrated — 
as those of Labarte and Lacroix. Such works, in fact, are too fine — 
and minute to be adequately rendered in engravings of small di- — 
mensions. a 

During the artistic epoch initiated by the Renaissance, smithing _ 


begins to become a mere accessory in the ornamentation of some 
objects, and in many cases shows even a tendency to hide itself; 
yet it continues to hold its own in monumental decoration. Grates, 
railings, &c., seem to become even more important, and are ap-— 
plied to surround tombs, to close chapels, gardens, balconies, stair- 7 
cases, &c. The style loses something of the previous energy and 
grandeur, but it is still characterised by the richness in the compo- 
sition, by the profusion of ornamentation, taste in design, lightness, | 
and perfection of execution, that distinguished that time. Bury — 
and Hoyau, in their “Models of Smith Works,” give numerous 
specimens of iron-works in the Renaissance style, and they are all 
so beautiful as to render it very perplexing to choose. We have, 
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however, selected a balustrade of the time of Louis XV. (cut No. 
34), which still decorates the balcony of a house in Paris, Rue du 
, corner of the square of the Petits Péres. Nor could we well 
se our sketch before mentioning the staircase balustrades of the 
ch. Of all iron-works, no one, perhaps, demands greater taste 
d imagination, and no one is more puzzling to the architect. A 
coration that is becoming to the horizontal part of the bannister 
is often shocking to the artistic eye if the inclined part be looked 
. at. The starting-point, too, presents peculiar difficulties. Speci- 
mens Nos. 35 and 36 will show how cleverly the artists of the 
Renaissance dealt with the subject. 

_ As curiosities of the smith’s art, we must mention several se- 
_ condary things, as weather-vanes, lamp-posts, shop-signs, and such 
_ gratings as were placed above doors to give more light to vesti- 

_ bules. The weather-vanes represented by our sketches Nos. 37 
and 38 show how careful were those artists to see that every de- 
_ tail, however insignificant, was in keeping with the style of the 
_ whole, and with the purpose for which the building was destined. 
‘The “ Fame” shown by No. 37 marks the change of the wind on 
the top of the tower connected with the celebrated University 
uilding of Padua; No. 38 is over the roof of the Arsenal, at 
Paris. The grating shown in cut No. 39, composed of a bow, and 
of arrows converging towards a centre, is very simple and ingeni- 
_ ous. It has remained, up to a few years ago, above the door of a 
_ restaurant famous in the annals of the ‘‘ Quartier du Temple,” and 
called the “Cadran Bleu.” The other, shown in cut No. 40, is an 
Italian work of the fifteenth century, and is an ornament of the 
_ gate of the Strozzi Palace, Mantua. The shop-sign represented 
__ by our illustration No. 41 is that of the oldest locksmith registered 
in the history of the Italian art. His name was Andrea Vettori, 
from Florence, who lived at the close of the eleventh century. 
His descendants for twenty-five generations, that is, for a period 
_ of about five centuries, clung to the trade as to a family tradition, 
_ and very likely they would be still a family of locksmiths had not 
_ their male line become extinguished. No. 42 is a sign that dis- 
tinguished, up to the Revolution of 1793, the shop of a locksmith 
of “La Rue Grenelle,’’ Paris, and is symbolic of that “fidelity 
and secrecy’’ to which the corporation of these tradesmen were 
ean The greyhound, in fact, enters into the composition of 
the coats-of-arms of their guilds. The well in the cloister of the 
‘Monastery of St. Michael “al Bosco,” at Bologna, is illustrated by 
our cut No. 43. The iron hoistings that surmount it are the most 
_ elegant thing of their kind. The pulley in the cut shows that the 

Art of the time did not disdain to lend its ornaments to anything 
whatever. 

__ The series of our illustrations would be incomplete, indeed, if 
we omitted to add to it a work of the eighteenth century—the 
wrought-iron gate of the Palace of Justice, at Paris (cut No. 44). 
This gate was executed on the design of the architect Antoine, in 
1790. It is monumental in character and colossal in proportions, 
-and is remarkable for purity of design and neatness of execution. 
0 critic could find a fault in it; all the rules of Art have been re- 
_ spected there, and yet the work shows that freedom of treatment 
_ which indicates the inspiration of true genius. It is surpassed only 
he gate of Maisons Castle, now in the Louvre Museum, which is 
ed “the masterpiece of smith-work ancient and modern.”’ We 
ive preferred to give the former: first, because not so widely 
nown ; second, because it could be reduced to the proportions of 
miniature, while the latter does not bear reduction without spoil- 
ing the artistic effect of its wonderfully worked details. 

We would call the gate of the Palace of Justice “the testament 
the art of the smith;” for, unfortunately, the nineteenth century 
scarcely anything that may be compared with the smithing of 
past. Nowadays cast-iron has dethroned wrought-iron. Un- 
jubtedly cast-iron possesses useful qualities, and may be of great 
ervice in construction ; but it should be employed for purposes to 
which it answers—as a means of support in works of large dimen- 
So far, good. But when this agglomeration of particles, 
‘dened paste, this stiff, inert material, is called upon to imi- 

the pliant, light capacities of wrought-iron in its most difficult 
volutions—then, indeed, we cannot but regret that it was ever 
ted. Then it becomes an elephant attempting to imitate the 
eful motions of a premitre danseuse. 
ock-making has undergone no less radical changes in our age. 


A: 
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gress, the locksmith’s skill was more pointedly directed to the me- 
chanical than to the artistic beauty of his contrivances. As regards 
usefulness, the past has brought forth nothing bearing comparison 
with recent inventions. If récent facts have proved that few, if 
any, locks are entirely beyond the skill of an experienced burglar 
who possesses a good mechanical knowledge of the principles on 
which locks are constructed, American mechanics have done won- 
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ders to further the improvement of safe-making. Numerous fires 
and attempts at burglary have proved that many modern safes are 
actually fire and burglar proof, as much as human contrivance can 
be. But one fault can be found with them, namely, they seem to 
make it a particular study to bring forth the most inartistic, the 
clumsiest, and ugliest things that ever furnished a room. And yet 
it would not be difficult, and not at all inconsistent with the pur- 
pose for which these articles are intended, to build them more in 


keeping with the teachings of Art and taste ! 
MAURICE MAURIS. 
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THE LAND: OF EGY 


By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, LATE BRITISH CONSUL AT CAIRO, AND HIS SISTER, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 
THE DRAWINGS BY GEORGE L. SEYMOUR. 


So 


CHAPTER VII. 


URING the reign of the eighth khalif (Al Mos- 
tansir) the power of the Fatimites began to 
decline, They lost Northern Africa, the Ab- 
bassides having obtained supremacy there, and 
from that time the Fatimite dominions were 
confined to Egypt and Syria. Syria gradually 
grew disaffected, as it had become the battle- 

ground of Crusaders and Saracens. 

The last of the Fatimites, Al Aadid, was overcome by Salah- 
ed-din (Saladin), the founder of the Ayoubite dynasty. 

Salah-ed-din, son of a Kurdish chieftain named Ayoub, was at 
an early age distinguished for his prowess and his success 
against the Christians. He was sent by the Atabek of Mosul, 

Ni&r-ed-din-ibn-Zenghi, to Egypt, and there he became chief 


minister to the Fatimite Khalif Al Aadid, whom he dethroned in 
favour of his own sovereign, Nur-ed-din, re-establishing the 
Sunni doctrine, with spiritual allegiance to the Abbasi Khalif 
of Baghdad. Two years later Nur-ed-din died, and Salah-ed- 
din, availing himself of the opportunity presented by the 
minority of Nur-ed-din’s son, Salih Jsmail, usurped the throne 
of the Atabek of Syria, and at the same time became independ- - 
ent in Egypt. His feats of arms with Richard Cceur-de-Lion, — 
with Guy de Lusignac, and his conquest of Jerusalem, whic 
put an end to the third Crusade, are too well known. to requir 
more than a passing allusion here. He died in 1193, leaving a _ 
brother (Malek-al-Aadil) and seventeen sons. His empire was 
divided into many small states, and in little more than half a_ 
century after his death the Ayoubite dynasty was at an end. 

The next dynasty that reigned in Egypt was that of the — 


Mamltk kings. The word Mamluk means a slave, generally 
ae pea i on 
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a white slave, and it was especially applied to a militia organized 
by the khalifs and increased by the Ayoubites. It was composed 
chiefly of Turks and Circassians who were taken in war or 
obtained by purchase. The Mamluks formed a legion of the 


* Continued from page 196. 


Wayside Fountain, Cairo, with the old Water Conduit of the Citadel in the distance. 


_they placed their chief on the throne of Egypt, and from that — 


finest and best organized soldiers in the East, but their power — 
became a source of great danger to their sovereigns. Thus in — 
1254, during a dispute between some of the Ayoubite princes, — 


time till 1517 they continued in power in Egypt and: Syria. — 
These were three centuries of anarchy, during which time hardly — 
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overeign died a natural death on the throne ; almost every 

them was deposed, murdered, or imprisoned by or at the 
tigation of rivals. 
prise, that during this period of intrigue and bloodshed the 


An Upper Story. 


s were encouraged to an unparalleled degree; the most elabo- 
and graceful mosques were built, and the most delicately 
inated copies of the Koran were written ; and forthe Mamlik 


Still it is worthy of remark, and even of 


—__—— 


usurpers were constructed those exquisitely beautiful chefs- 
@ euvre of Oriental architecture, the mosques and mausoleums 
in and near Cairo, which are sometimes erroneously called the 
tombs of the khalifs. No one who has visited Cairo can forget 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan, the tomb of Kait Bey (the en- 
trance to which is shown on page 238), the mosque and bazaar 
of Ghuri, and other public buildings bearing the names of some 
of these Mamluk sultans. 

The last of them was, in 1517, overcome and decapitated by 
the Ottoman Sultan Selim II., when Egypt was incorporated 


ll 


Sketch in one of the old Streets of Cairo. 


with the Ottoman empire, and governed by a pasha sent from 
Constantinople, assisted by a divan of the Mamluk aristocracy. 
But the Pasha’s government was merely nominal; the real 
power remained in the hands of the Mamluks, who were always 
intriguing and causing internal dissension. 

The French, under General Buonaparte, hoping to neutralise 
the power of England in India, occupied Egypt from the year 


} until 1801, when, by the assistance of an English army, 
c yuntry was restored to the Ottoman empire, and was again 
istered by a pasha sent from Constantinople. During the» 
occupation the power of the Mamluks had been con- 
weakened, but, notwithstanding this, their influence 


| 


tt ie at ; : The Nile at el’ Aydt. 


was still very great, and the post of Pasha of Egypt was conse- 
quently a very difficult one. 
In the year 1806, Mohammed Aly, a colonel of an Albanian 
corps of a thousand men serving in Egypt, was raised to this 
dignity. He was born at Cavalla, in Roumelia, in the year 
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1769, and was known to be a man of great courage and deter- 
mination. He soon proved himself to be a liberal-minded and 
energetic ruler. He introduced an entirely new system of admi- 
nistration and an improved organization into the country. The 
Mamlik beys, however, continued to be a source of disaffec- 
tion, and Mohammed Aly, weary of their exactions, assembled 
them on March 1, 1811, in the citadel of Cairo, with their fol- 
lowers, under the pretext of an expedition, and, prompted by a 
vigorously reforming though cruel policy, caused them all to be 


annexed to Egypt ; but the ambition of Mohammed Aly led him ~ 
too far—he aimed at complete independence. His victorious — 
career was finally arrested by the armed intervention of England 
and Austria. By the treaty of 1841 Mohammed Aly renounced 
his acquired provinces, but the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt — 


“Wassva aavanvH ssvwe 


A Page from my Sketch-book. 


massacred in his sight. It is estimated that they numbered 
altogether about four hundred and seventy. At one part of the 
battlement of the citadel is shown a spot whence Emin Bey, one 
of the number, is said to have effected his escape by making his 
horse leap with him down a precipice. 

Mohammed Aly could now act freely, and while he effected 
many improvements in Egypt, such as restoring its canals and 
embankments, promoting education, and introducing the culti- 
vation of the cotton plant, his sons were sent abroad on military 
expeditions. Nubia, part of Arabia, Syria, and Candia were 


was secured to his family on condition of a large annual tribute. 
being paid to Constantinople. a 
The present Khedive, Ismael Pasha, is the grandson of 
Mohammed Aly, and son of Ibrahim Pasha, and the fifth member 
of the family who has ruled in Egypt. He has. effected igreat - 
and important changes in the country generally, but especially 


in Cairo and its suburbs. 
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F Some European travellers have spoken to the Khedive regret- 
q fully of the disappearance of many of the old picturesque streets 
ot Cairo, which have been replaced by modern buildings, broad 


boulevards, and stately avenues; but his Highness replies 
truly that there are still in the city of Cairo a very great 
number of narrow unpaved streets and crooked lanes, with 


dangerously projecting windows, for lovers of the picturesque, 
and the old treeless path to the Pyramids still remains for 


A Minaret at Alexandria. 


those who prefer it to the shaded carriage road which he has 
caused to be constructed for a highway. 


: i ORs areas : (Zo be continued.) 


THE “ WRITINGS 


ONTEHE: WALL” 
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OFarLORENCE: 


HERE is one feature of Florence, and indeed of 
most Italian towns, but emphatically distin- 
' guishing the capital of Tuscany, a legacy of its 
ancient Etruscan population, that is more sug- 
gestive to the imagination, instructive to the 
mind, and agreeable in its widespread associa- 
ag _ tions, than almost any other of what may be 
called its distinctive local customs. As it is worthy of imitation 
4 everywhere, I will briefly epitomize a few of its characteristic and 
_ illustrious names. I allude to the inscribed marble slabs or lapi- 
dary records so frequently to be seen inserted in the facades of 
0 d buildings, which, with occasional exceptions, would not attract 


notice for their architectural or antiquarian aspects. On stopping 
to read them, we are carried back to past ages, and to traditions, 
customs, and manners, between which and those of our own gen- 
eration time has already dug a deep gulf, and into the biographies 
of those men and women who first made Florence famous, down 
to the distinguished departed who have but just gone from earth. 
Their brief but comprehensive words, cut deeply into enduring 
stone, are not merely a touching, graphic record of the honoured 
dead, keeping their memories ever green with posterity, but they 
are history itself in its simplest and most accessible form for every 
citizen, and a stimulating lesson in patriotism and virtue. 

Florence has, in addition, its army of statues and scores of 
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sumptuous monuments to distinguish those it most delights to 
honour; but these are ambitiously artistic, architectural, or alle- 
gorical. They challenge attention even more for the taste or 
genius, or the want of both, in their makers, than for the indi- 
viduals they commemorate. Thus the mind becomes diverted 
from their personal and historical associations to the objective 
manifestation itself. The critical and esthetic faculties are aroused 
to have their voices heard in the matter, so that the satisfaction of 
viewing them becomes a mixed, and, in some sense, antagonistic 
and confused one. But it is quite different with the unpretentious 
lapidary souvenirs. They fix the memory directly on the person 
and the scenes which transpired on the spot, and recall, as by 
magical whisper, an entire age, epoch, or crisis in Art, science, 
history, noble action, and whatever most endears, in joy or suffer- 
ing, human nature in the individuals to the world at large. 

What brings Dante more personally before our sight than the 
few words over the door of the fragment still remaining of the 
house where he was born, more than six centuries ago? They 
are an “open sesame” to his whole life. The rustic strength of 
the ancient Etruscan style of edifice, with its arched windows and 
little bullet-eyed panes of opaque glass, tells well the story of 
medizval, pugnacious Florence, where he first saw light; and the 
contiguous alley-ways and network of narrow streets and tower- 
built houses, where he played as a boy, still are here in their 
pristine clanship, family grouping, and hostile outlook to all those 
of rival interests and blood. In the twinkle of an eye, the ‘divine 
poet’ himself; the celestialised Beatrice; the patient, plodding 
Gemma, solitary wife and mother, model of the domestic, practical 
virtues of her time; the fiery, haughty neighbours, the Cerchi and 
Donati tribes; and, not least, the benevolent Folco Portinari, the 
Peabody of his fellow-citizens, in their quaintly cut and gaily 
coloured hoods and mantles, or in steel armour, all reappear—not 
like a dim, ghostly train, but in flesh and blood, as real as the 
buildings before us, which they might have left but yesterday, so 
little has their local spirit yet passed away. Indeed, the poetical 
and historical past of Florence is so substantially interlinked with 
its modern life, that the whole feeling of the place is very much as 
if time were not, and we were already half living in that sphere in 
which neither hours nor distances exist. 

Strolling onward to the Via dei Ginori, in the front of a house 
dating almost as far back as Dante’s, built by the Taddeo family, 
we are told that here Raphael was their guest when he visited 
Florence. History turns over several century leaves at once, and 
we are brought face to face with the periods of Julius II. and Leo 
X., the climax of Italy’s renaissant Art, and their brilliant circles 
of courtiers, artists, and scholars. Its golden age illumines our 
minds. Immediately we see the most graceful and gracious of 
painters appear, with his bright locks flowing down his shoulders 
and dancing in the warm sunlight, and his dark velvet plumed cap 
shading his brow, accompanied by the austere Fra Bartolommeo 
and the jovial Albertinelli and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, who are es- 
corting him home after a visit to their studios, attended by a crowd 
of lesser notabilities in Art. All extremes of temperaments and 
habits are harmonized by the supreme presence of the pet of the 
Muses and Fortune, the fair son of the pious, commonplace Gio- 
vanni Santi, of Urbino. 

How the traditions of the boy-painter still linger in Florence, 
among the unlettered crowd that never read a line about him in 
their lives, is characteristically shown by the street cry I over- 
heard last summer of a gamzn who was selling sliced water- 
melons. “ Look at them!” he shouted in stentorian notes, “ only 
look at their beautiful colour. Not Raphael himself could paint 
better!” 

In the street of the Ghibellines a marble bids us welcome to 
the house and studio of Michael Angelo. Here the imagination 
must stretch a point. It was indeed his house, bought while at 
Rome as a family investment, but he never lived in it or saw it 
after it became his. It is now got up so skilfully for its pseudo- 


| father and exacting kin buzzed around the grand old man like so 


associations with his domestic life and artistic career, and loa 
on the whole so real and cosy, that it is more the pity that 
never himself enjoyed the comfortable home he made out of 
hard earnings for his little-deserving relatives. His petulant old 


many human hornets, stinging him into transient rages, only to 
shortly overpowered by his exhaustless love and endurance. 
quailed before his majestic, far-reaching genius, and competi 
bowed as if the thunders of the heavens were playing over thi 
heads. He lifts us out of the world of beauty and sentiment of 
Raphael into Alpine heights of ethical-and allegorical ideas, 
forces the supernal powers into human machinery and acti 
Michael Angelo is the sole greatest artist of his generation with — 
whom religion, patriotism, love of family, and self-respect we 
heart-fed principles. 

Not far away we come to the spot of Andrea del Sart 
chequered career, where he was beguiled by a woman into ship- 
wrecking his character and fortunes. Near by is the site of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s stormy experiments in casting his ‘ Perseus” 
and other wild scenes which so fully expose the evil side of hirn- 
self and his epoch, revealed by him in utter unconsciousness of — 
there being any conscience either in Art or man. We need not 
linger here for pleasant visions. : 

Crossing the Arno by the Jewelers bridge, and ascending the 
steep hill-back of the Pitti Gardens; we find ourselves before the _ 
house where, according to its magniloquent Latin inscription, 
dwelt the immortal Galileo, whom the illustrious Grand Duke © 
Ferdinand himself did not dzsdazu to visit. How happy Science — 
must have felt on these rare occasions, especially in contrasting 
them with the very frequent visits the same ducal personage did _ 
deign to make to that satyr-frescoed, grotesque-adorned house in 
Via Maggio, the gift of the said condescending patron of Galileo” 
to the Venetian siren, Bianca Capella! His magnificence had bet- 
ter by far have stuck by the stars than her blonde tresses, which _ 
in the end proved so unwholesome to him as to shorten his days. | 
Just beyond, in Via Romana, we have another characteristic re- — 
minder of the decadence of Art and morals in Florence under the 
Medici, in the habitation of the masterful Giovanni San Giovanni. — 
His clever, sacrilegious, jocose compositions prove conclusively — 
that the Church itself was then tainted with gross irreligion, as — 
well as the Court. It becomes quite refreshing to go thence, but — 
close by, to the record of Tasso’s mysterious visit, like an angel’s, — 
to Florence, to briefly salute a brother poet, and, without waiting — 
response or cheer, to depart for ever, leaving no trace behind; — 
thence to Via S. Spirito, to gaze on the house of the lily city’s last — 
warrior chief, who was treacherously betrayed and slain, A.D. 1 530, 
while fighting for her civic liberties, through the instrumentality 
of the arch-traitor Malatesta Bargiloni. He deserves at least a — 
stone to record his infamy. y 

Florence, too, is singularly liberal and generous-minded in re- 
cording names on her illustrious legion of honour outside of her / 
own citizens. Of her own proper it is unnecessary to add more. / 
Every traveller can be his own guide and interpreter in this gra- ~ 
cious, sympathetic task. And so I will close my brief glimpse by — 
recalling three of our own time and acquaintance, not Florentines, — 
whose names shine on the stones of Florence quite as conspicu-— 
ously as those of her own people—viz., Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in Casa Guido, a few doors above Bianca Capella’s — 
record (and what a contrast in women’s lives!) ; the highly ie q 
Mrs. Theodosia Trollope; and the patriotic exile and Venetian 
poet, Dall Ongaro; their dwellings still speaking most eloquently 
of them, although others, unknown to fame, now find shelter be- 
neath their honoured roofs. Certainly, that it is a pleasant thing 
to have lived virtuously and well in Florence in these times, doing — 
it a good turn as far as means and opportunity permitted, these 
grateful records prove. There is room for more. Who will fill 
the vacant places ? 4 
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Mees CAPE IN AMERICAN PORE Rey 4 


FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 
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‘ ““?Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
a By no sadder spirit 
; Than blackbirds and thrushes 
7 : : That whistle to cheer it.” 
: LowELu’s ‘The Fountain of Youth,” 
: el that subtle combination of sentiment, fancy, and insight | In this respect we may say that, of all our poets, he is most po- 
; which gives poetry a touch of glamour, wherein illusion and | etical. 
_ truth are so blended that it seems as if one could not be with- Enter with him into his “ woodland enchanted,” where in ‘“‘ The 
out the other, none among our poets surpasses Lowell. There | Fountain of Youth” he sees his childhood’s face again—a real 
_ is a shimmer of mirage upon his pictures :— forest, and a real little spring bubbling up among its rocks and 
“a : mosses, yet how mystically lighted :— 
a “The light that never was on sea or land” 
F “°?Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
\ illuminates and transfigures Nature under the magic of his pen. By no sadder spirit 
223 
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Than blackbirds and thrushes 
That whistle to cheer it 

All day in the bushes, 

This woodland is haunted : 
And in a small clearing, 
Beyond sight or hearing 

Of human annoyance, 


““ Tt winds athwart the windy hill, 
Through sallow slopes of upland bare, 
And Fancy climbs, with footfall still, 
Its narrowing curves that end in air,”’ 
Lowe t's ** The Footpath.” 


The little fount gushes, 
First smoothly, then dashes 
And gurgles and flashes, 
To the maples and ashes 
Confiding its joyance. 


“Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
The great August noonlight 
Through myriad rifts slanted, 


Leaf and bole thickly sprinkles 
With flickering gold. 
There, in warm August gloaming, 
With quick, silent brightenings 
From meadow-lands roaming, 
The firefly twinkles 
His fitful heat-lightnings ; 
There the magical moonlight 
With meek, saintly glory 
Steeps summit and wold. 
“°Tis a woodland enchanted ! 
A vast silver willow, 
I know not how planted— 
(This wood is enchanted, 
And full of surprises), 
Stands stemming a billow, 
A motionless billow 
Of ankle-deep mosses. 
Two great roots it crosses 
To make a round basin ; 
And there the fount rises ; 
Oh, too pure a mirror 
For one sick of error 
To see his sad face in! 


___“ By my-step unaffrighted, 
A thrush hops before it, 
And o’er it 
A birch hangs delighted, 
Dipping, dipping, dipping its tremulous hair.” 


One must read the whole poem to get at the heart of its beauty ; 
there is in poetry scarcely such another glimpse of Nature, as it 
appears to an idealising child’s vision, unless we may find it in 
Mrs. Browning’s “Lost Bower.” From both we may learn, if 
we did not know it before, that a poet is such from the very be-_ 
ginning—from infancy itself, awake to the heaven that lies about . 
him. Almost any forest would have been fairy-land to the moods 
of such children as Elizabeth Barrett and James Russell Lowell. 

Back to the breezy delights and the rapturous freedom of his 
childhood, Lowell is again and again transported by the loveliness © 
of the outer world: is not the poet indeed the immortal child ? — 
The blossoms of early summer lure him from his studies as they 
would any schoolboy :— 


| 


“ The dandelions and buttercups 
Gild all the lawn ; the drowsy bee 
Stumbles among the clover-tops, - 
And summer sweetens all but me. 
Away, unfruitful lore of books, 
For whose vain idiom we reject 
The soul’s more native dialect, ~ i 
Aliens among the birds and brooks, ; 
Dull to interpret or conceive 
What gospels lost the woods retrieve ! 


“ Snap, chord of manhood’s tender strain ! 
To-day I will be a boy again! 
The mind’s pursuing element, 4 
Like a bow slackened and unbent, 
In some dark corner shall be leant. 
The robin sings, as of old, from the limb ! 
The catbird croons in the lilac-bush ! 
Through the dim arbour, himself more dim, 
Silently hops the hermit-thrush. 


“ O unestrangéd birds and bees! 
O face of Nature always true! 
O never unsympathising trees! 
O never rejecting roof of blue! F 
Methinks my heart from each of these 
Plucks part of childhood back again. 
Once more I am admitted peer 
In the upper house of Nature here, , 
And feel through all my pulses run 
The royal blood of breeze and sun !” 


And how this poet’s heart warms to the sweetness of our loveli-— 
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shivering North :— 
. 4 June is the pearl of our New England year. 
I. Still a surprisal, though expected long, 


; Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 
- Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
= 
3 


“As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred ; 
I only know she came and went.”’ 


“ As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content.” 


The cherry, dressed for bridal, at my pane 
Brushes, then listens, W2// he come? The bee 
All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 

Of powdery gold, and grumbles. What a day 
To sun me, and do nothing !~ 


“ Hush ! ’tis he! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire 
Is come at last!” 


“est month—the month which keeps youth and poetry alive in the | 


Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great gush of blossom storms the world. 


“ June is full of invitations sweet, 
Forth from the chimmey’s yawn and thrice-read tomes, 
To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts 
That brook no ceiling narrower than the blue. 


‘* As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scént.”’ 
Lowe v's “* She Came and Went.” 


Within-doors, Fancy has her own avenues of escape. Dream- 
land opens to him through every window-pane. The lightest 
suggestion—a peep of blue sky—a thread of a pathway winding 
up a hill (but, indeed, what outlet for the imagination is like that 
of an ascending hill-slope, beyond which one knows not what 
wonders of earth and heaven may lie waiting to be revealed ?)— 
any least hint lifts him as on wings into realms of unimaginable 


beauty. 
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Perhaps no poem ‘of Lowell's illustrates this peculiar and un- 
equalled quality of his, better than “ The Footpath :”’— 


“Tt winds athwart the windy hill, 
Through sallow slopes of upland bare, 
And Fancy climbs, with footfall still, 
Its narrowing curves that end in air, 


“ By day a warmer-hearted blue 
Stoops softly to that topmost swell : 
Its thread-like windings seem a clue 
To gracious climes where all is well. « 


“ By night, far yonder, I surmise 
An ampler world than clips my ken, 
Where the great stars of happier skies 
Commingle nobler fates of men. 


“ The bird I list hath never come 
Within the scope of mortal ear: 
My prying step would make him dumb, 
And the fair tree, his shelter, sear. - 


“ Behind the hill, behind the sky, 
Behind my inmost thought he sings : 


** Hark! from the moss-clung apple-bough 
Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May— 
’Twas the first robin spoke !”’ 
Srepman’s ‘' Seeking the May Flower.” 


No feet avail; to hear it nigh, 
The song itself must lend the wings. 


“ Sing on, sweet bird, close hid, and raise 

Those angel-stairways in my brain, 
That climb from these low-vaulted days 
To spacious sunshines far from pain ! 


“ City of Elf-land, just without 
Our seeing, marvel ever new, 
Glimpsed in fair weather, a sweet doubt 
Sketched in, mirage-like, on the blue. 


“ T build thee in yon sunset cloud, 
Whose edge allures to climb the height ; 
I hear thy drowned bells, inly-loud, 
From still pools dusk with dreams of night.” 


Something of the same elusive charm we find in Emerson’s 


“« Forerunners : ’— 


“ Long I followed happy guides ; 
I could never reach their sides. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails, 


“On eastern hills I see their smokes 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs. 


“ Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs gracious as rainbows.” 


And it glimpses upon us again in Whittier’s “ Vanishers,” the 
echo of an Indian legend :— 


“From the clefts of mountain rocks, 
Through the dark of lowland firs 
Flash the eyes and flow the locks 
Of the mystic vanishers ! 


“ And the fisher in his skiff, 
And the hunter on the moss, 
Hear their call from cape and cliff, 
See their hands the birch-leaves toss. 


“ Doubt who may, O friend of mine, 
Thou and I have seen them too ; 

On before, with beck and sign, 
Still they glide, and we pursue. ‘ 


: 
o 
; 
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“ More than clouds of purple trail ; i 
In the gold of setting day ; hi, 
More than gleams of wing or sail ia 
Beckon from the sea-mist grey— ; 


“ Beauty that eludes our grasp ; 1 
Sweetness that transcends our taste ; 
Loving hands we may not clasp; 
Shining feet that mock our haste.” 


Airily delicate as a bird’s flight is the movement of some of 
the half-hinted human forms that flit through Lowell’s verses. — 
The same fairy glamour is over them that clings like a film of 
mist to his landscape outlines. He suggests them to us in meta- 
phors drawn from the swift and transient grace we have so often — 
recognised in familiar Nature :— 


“ As a twig trembles, which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 
So is my memory thrilled and stirred : 
I only know she came and went. 


“ As clasps some lake, by gusts unriven, 
The blue dome’s measureless content, 
So my soul holds that moment’s heaven: 
I only know she came and went. 


‘““ As, at one bound, our swift spring heaps 
The orchards full of bloom and scent, 
So clove her May my wintry sleeps : ‘ 


I only know she came and went.” 
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Although the charm of dreamy remoteness wavers so often over 
the scenery and the personages of Lowell’s verse, the earth is firm 
beneath it all. We know the landscape—the banks of the Charles 
—the stately elms that embower his study, and the brook that 
sometimes wins him a little beyond his home boundaries; and 
through all we feel that the singer we admire is happily sheltered, 
as any of his roof-tree birds, in a sacred domestic seclusion. We 

also know well that he can evoke beauty from the homelier aspects 
of life and Nature, as no other has done. Who else has dared 
bring into poetry that plain bird, the black thrush, whose song is 
both a feline mew and an entrancing carol ?p— 


“« Come forth !’ my catbird calls to me, 
“And hear me sing a cavatina 
That, in this old familiar tree, 
Shall hide a garden of Alcina. 


“« These buttercups shall brim with wine 
Beyond all Lesbian juice or Massic: 

May not New England be divine? 
My ode to ripening summer classic ? 


*¢ Or, if to me you will not hark, 
By Beaver Brook a thrush is ringing 
Till all the alder-coverts dark 
Seem sunshine-dappled with his singing.’ ” 


Visions which are truest realities, and realities that fade away 
into the realms of fantasy until we half doubt whether they ever 
had'a tangible existence—art, poetry, and life, are full of these. 

After youth is past, we hold it in ideal possession still, invest- 
ed with a freshness and a radiance far beyond those which it 
brought to us in actual experience. And spring, left a little behind 


us, wafts a tenderer fragrance from its few, early blossoms, than 


_ any that comes to us from the multitude of midsummer flow- 


P crs, 
i- 


What Northern flower is fuller of poetic asSociations than our 
trailing arbutus, the recluse of the bare and chilly forest, hiding its 
delicate beauty under colourless masses of decayed leafage, breath- 
ing its unregarded perfume out into air bleak with near memories 
of winter, and choosing often the barrenest of rocky hillsides for 
‘its hermitage? Its fragrance has found way into the verses of 
many a poet, and is sweet indeed in Stedman’s ‘‘ Seeking the May 


‘* Where Artichoke in shadow slides, 
The lily on her painted tides.” 
Mrs, Sporrorn’s ‘‘ Our Neighbour.” 


“ To me, when in the sudden spring 
I hear the earliest robin’s lay, 
With the first trill there comes again 
One picture of the May, 


“ The veil is parted wide, and lo ! 
A moment though my eyelids close, 
Once more I see that wooded hill 
Where the arbutus grows. 


“ T see the village dryad kneel, , 
Trailing her slender fingers through 
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The knotted tendrils, as she lifts 
The pale, pink flowers to view. 


“ Fresh blows the breeze through hemlock-trees, 
The fields are edged with green below ; 
And naught but youth and hope and love, 
We know, or care to know. 


“ Hark ! from the moss-clung apple-bough 
Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May— 
’Twas the first robin spoke!” 


Voices and presences of human beings so intermingle themselves 
with the manifold beauty of natural scenery, and with the sounds 
of birds and winds and waters that seem to make it alive, it is 
well-nigh impossible to separate them, even in imagination; nor 
would we, if we could. 

No landscape is wholly enjoyable without some suggestion of 
humanity, for the loneliest and grandest wilderness somehow re- 
fers itself to a gazer thereon, though coming only in the character 
of a solitary and uninvited intruder. But the hills and the fields 
which have become dear to us because of the imprint of familiar 
footsteps, and the brooks and rivers which have seemed to bear 
onward the syllabled utterances of friendly voices, and all things 
in the beautiful outer world which have brought associations from 
noble or gentle lives unknown to us into our*own, hold us by the 
most powerful charm. " 

A sylvan stream that enters the Merrimack only a few miles 
above its union with the sea, in the quietest of out-of-the-way 
riooks—the Artichoke—glances to sight in some lovely verses by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, entitled “Our Neighbour.” It is 
well understood who the “neighbour” is,—a poet, one of our 
most beloved and honoured, whose name blends naturally with 
the flow of the Merrimack, beside which he has lived so long, 
and echoes down the shore made musical with his songs :— 


“From Rivermouth to Ipswich Sound ; 
Where Salisbury sands in yellow length 
With the great breakers measure strength ; ” 


and where 


. “the great Cape wades to meet 
The storms that fawn about her feet.” 


And the inland associaticns with this poet’s name are pleasant 
as the odours wafted from flowers that border the streams so deat 
to him :— 


“ Sweeter in Follymill shall blow 
The cee yea that you loved them so. 


Where ee ee in ate Lies, 
The lily on her painted tides, 

There’s naught in the enchanted view 
That does not seem a part of you ; 
Your legends hang on every hill, 

Your songs have made it lovelier still.” 


We can imagine that none among his numerous septuagena- — 
rian tributes could have given the poet greater pleasure than this, 
coming as if the well-known landscape were greeting him with a 
human voice. Se i 
" Hard and—cold~in~its-features ‘as that landscapé naturally is, 
scarcely any other portion of our country has blossomed so richly 
with story and song, and they have left upon it a glow like the 
tenderness of its own October haze. ‘a 

Poetry is indeed most delightful for its magical ‘suffusions, — 
wherein the heavens descend to blend themselves with this homely 
and familiar earth of ours ; and what commonest scenery have we 
not all sometimes seen clothed upon with the atmosphere of 4 
beatific dream ? 

Lucy LARCOM. 


a 


T. Hot EB fe Oar sere 


HE lotus, hedged in with the hallowed associations 
sj] of a remote antiquity, is invested with a fabulous 
charm, which finds no parallel in the history of 
its sister sedatives. It has an interesting botani- 
cal as well as religious and zsthetic history; and 
sculptors, mythological writers, painters, and po- 
ets, have not failed to find rich material to inter- 
weave with the creations of Art. 

The name Zotus or /ofos originated with the Greeks, and is said 
to commemorate the virtue of Lotis, a nymph, who, pursued by 
Priapus, was changed by the pitying gods into the plant which 
will forever immortalise her name and chastity. The genus Lotus 
includes a large number of species, several of them bearing fruit, 
which was used for food. One of the distinguished members of 
the family is the Zzzyfhus lotus, which is indigenous to: the north 
of Africa and the south of Europe. It is a shrub growing to the 
height of two or three feet, and produces fruit in great abundance. 
The fruit is a drupe, about the size of a wild-plum, with a globose 
kernel. It is farinaceous, and the taste is sweet and mucilaginous. 
The Arabs call it zadka, and, from the earliest times, it has served 
as an article of food to the inhabitants of the north of Africa, 
where it is still a principal part of the nourishment of the poor. 

The name /o¢us was also given to several species of water-lilies, 
especially to the Nymphaea cerulea, or blue water-lily; the 
Nymphea lotus, or Egyptian water-lily, and to the zelumdo, 
which grew in stagnant and slowly-running water in the south of 
Asia and north of Africa. The Egyptians called the Vymphea 
lotus, seshin ; the Arabs called it deshnzm. It grows in the Nile 
and adjacent rivulets, and has a large white flower. The root is 
eaten by the people who live near. The rivulets near Damietta 
abound in this flower, which rises two feet above the surface. It 
was the rose of ancient Egypt, the favourite flower of the country. 
It was often made into wreaths or garlands, to crown the brows 


of women distinguished in Egyptian annals, who were represented — 
as holding it in their hands, and inhaling its fragrance. It fre- 
quently appears in hieroglyphical inscriptions, where it represented — 
Southen Egypt, and entered largely into works of Art, the capi- 
tals of columns, prows of boats, heads of staves, and other de- 
signs. ; 

Botanists describe eleven species of lotus possessing quali 
either medicinal, edible, poisonous, or simply ornamental, but w 
shall confine our researches to the poetic lotus of ancient renown. 

In the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos and Chinese, the lo 
plays a distinguished part, and is closely associated as an emblem 
with the great Buddhist doctrine of contemplation and absorption, 
which finally culminates in the attainment of Nirwana. It is tl 
species of lotus called e/umbo which is set apart for this sacr 
use. The colour of this flower in Southern India is either white — 
orred. The latter colour is, according to Hindoo mythology, de-_ 
rived from the blood of Siva, when Kamadeva or Cupid wounded 
him with the love-arrow. The beautiful flower held an honoured 
place in all their sacred forms of worship. It was used at the con- 
secration of kings, ornamented their last resting-places, and had a 
prominent place in the architecture of their temples. Hooker, in 
his “ Himalayan Journal,” describes one of their temples, the most 
ancient in Sikkim, four hundred years old. He says the square 
end of every beam in the roof is ornamented either with a lotus- 
flower or a Thibetan character in endless diversity of colour and 
form, and the walls are completely covered with ‘allegorical paint- 
ings of Lamas and saints expounding or in contemplation, with 
glories round their heads, mitred and holding the dov7e or lotus- 
cup and jewel. Still more abundantly does the sacred flower ap- 
pear in the internal decorations of the temples, adorning in elabo- 
rate carving the sacred vessels and utensils placed upon the altars, 
and appearing in every form with the images of the gods. The 
principal oodh, or image, is placed behind the altar under a cano- 
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yy or behind a silk screen; the lesser gods are ranged on either 
e, or placed in niches, with separate altars before them. The 
incipal doodh sits cross-legged, with the left heel up; his left 
ind always rests on his thigh, and holds the padmz, or lotus and 
ewel, often a mere cup ; the right hand is either raised, with the 
‘0 forefingers up, or holds the dov7e. All the images are placed 
rude pediments, so painted as to convey the idea of their rising 
t of the petals of the purple, pink, or white lotus. A recent 
ter, in an article entitled ‘‘ Temple-Tombs of Japan,” gives an 
‘account of a visit to the mausoleum supposed to contain the re- 
nains of the Tycoon. It is cylindrical in shape, about three feet 
diameter, and raised upon a lotus-flower artistically and elabo- 
ely cut in stone. There are eighteen of these temple-tombs in 
ssentials like the one described, and all displaying great artistic 
ll in brilliant colouring, elaborate carving, and rich decorations, 
ith the ever-recurring lotus as the floral symbol. 
Buddhist mythology finds abundant material in this favourite 
‘flower, as may be seen in the legend of Godama Buddha. A vir- 
, under the influence of heavenly inspiration, wandered into the 
derness. Overshadowed by a sunbeam, in due time, though 
till a maiden, she brought forth a son. As she was unable to 
rse her child, a lotus-flower came to her, floating through the 
ter, expanded, received the tender child upon its bosom, and 
gave it nourishment. The mother, absorbed in meditation, was 
_ conducted by angels to heaven. A holy hermit took the boy from 
_ the bosom of the flower (the Wymphea lotus), ever after held sa- 
‘cred in India, and fled with him to Camboya, where he obtained 
the name of Godama, performed miracles, returned to Siam, 
‘preached the new doctrine, and was called or regarded as a 
Buddha. Godama is the Buddha worshipped in Ceylon, where he 
left the mark of his foot on a rock, which now bears a temple 
_ dedicated to him. ve 
_ Lakshmi was also called “Lotus-born,” from having ascended 
_ from the ocean on its flower. One of the favourite inscriptions 
on Oriental temples and stone slabs is ‘Om Mani Padmi Omn”’ 
ne Hailto him of the Lotus and Jewel!”’). This is a sacred invo- 
ition of Sakkya, who is usually represented holding a lotus-flower 
ith a jewel in it. Z 
_ Among the Chinese the lotus had a similar reputation. It was 
specially connected with Fuh, or Buddha. It symbolised female 
beauty, the small feet of Chinese women being called £2 /eém, or 
_ golden lilies. 
_ In Egyptian mythology the lotus was the special emblem of 
_ Nefer Atam. The god Harpocrates is seated upon it. A mystic 
lotus of the sun found also a place on their sacred calendar. 
Greek Art has lent its aid to immortalise the beauty of this 
classic flower, wreathing its blossoms, leaves, and berries, in gar- 
s and crowns, carving them on vases of every form, and re- 
roducing them in enduring bronze. ‘The tragic fate of Antinous, 
his association with the flower, have furnished exhaustless 


eek Art having come down to us. 

_ Antinous, a boy of extraordinary beauty, was passionately loved 
by the Emperor Hadrian, and accompanied him in his travels. 
ing their stay in Egypt, he was accidentally drowned while 
ing in the Nile. The Egyptian water-lily (the Mymphea 
) raised its lovely flowers over the spot where the beautiful 
oy sank beneath the treacherous waters, and youth, beauty, and 
lotus, mingle in the exquisite works of art which commemorate 
s early death, and the inconsolable grief of the emperor. Among 
2m none is more highly prized than the statue in bas-relief of 
‘still existing in the Villa Adriana at Rome. The charming 
garlanded with lotus, the majestic pose of the figure, the 
h and spiritual grace, make the creation a delight to behold, 
a proof of artistic power never to be forgotten. The portrait 
s-relief of Antinous with the wavy hair wreathed with lotus- 
ers, and the exquisite perfection of the features, is another 
miliar illustration of the same subject. 


u Oriental poetry abounds in imagery based upon the 
tues of this talismanic plant. There are five standard allego- 
s of hapless love which Persian poets have wrought out in in- 


ingale and the rose; the lily and the sun; the ball and the bat ; 
the moth and the taper; and the lotus and the moon. The lotus 
loves the moon; and soon as his silver light gilds the waters, she 
lifts her snowy neck above the tide, and sheds the perfume of her 
amorous breath over the waves, till shaming day ends her dalli- 
ance. What more charming simile can be found among the poets 
than this: ‘Life is slippery and insecure as a tremulous drop of 
dew on a lotus-flower!” Mr. Alger, in his “ Poetry of the Orient,” 
gives the following version of a Buddhist prayer :— 
“ The flood of time, the storm of life, are cruel ; 

Hail, hail to him with lotus and with jewel! 

Whose faith and rites, destroying all the fuel 

That feeds the existence-fire, will end the duel 

Between the soul and limitation, Cruel 

The strife of being with its bounds. But sweeter 

Is Sakya Muni’s faith to its repeater 

Than honey to the tongue of famished eater, 

No more he halts, of time and space a meter ; 

Of infinite Nirwana made a greeter, 

His ills all die with speed than lightning fleeter.” 


Homer has paid his tribute to the wonder-working properties 
of the plant in the “ Iliad,” where he refers to the Lotophagi or 


Lotus-eaters. He makes fuller reference to them in the “‘ Odyssey,” 
in the description of the 


“* Land of the flowery food, the Lotus-eating realm.” 


His hero, Ulysses, in his wanderings lands upon a barren shore, 
and, exploring the country, meets a strange tribe, and wonders 
what manner of men they were— 


‘Who on the green earth couched beside the main 
Seemed ever with sweet food their lips to entertain.” 


Some of the explorers mingled with the Lotus-eaters, tasted of 
their flowery meat, and 
** Cared not with tidings to return, but clave 


Fast to that tribe, forever fain to eat, 
Reckless of home-return, the tender lotus sweet.” 


Their companions are forced to carry back to the ships those who 
have tasted of the fruit, and bind them with cords, while they 
quickly leave the enchanted spot— 

** Lest others, eating of the lotus, yearn 


Always to linger in that land, and feed, 
Careless forever of the home-return.”’ 


The fruit here alluded to is supposed to be the Zzzyphus lotus, 
found to this day in the north of Africa, a prickly branching shrub 
bearing a fruit the size of a wild-plum, saffron-coloured, and 
sweetish to the taste. This same species is thought to be the 
pernicious bean against which Pythagoras warned his disciples, 
and of which he forbade them to eat, under penalty of dismission 
from membership with his followers. The Arabs celebrate its 
virtues under the name of “the fruit of destiny,’ which is to be 
eaten in Paradise. 

But neither poet, painter, nor sculptor, has wrought out the sub- 
ject with more ideal grace than Tennyson in his poem of ‘The 
Lotos-Eaters.” The spell of the gentle sedative breathes in every 
line of the poem. A voluptuous languor, a sweet forgetfulness, a 
soft slumber, takes possession of the senses, until we are ready to 
sing with “the mild-eyed, melancholy lotos-eaters : "— 

“ Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 


In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On: the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.” 


The fabled Lotis still exists as a dreamy myth; the genius of 
Homer has given immortal fame to the Lotophagi; Buddhist 
gods sit throned on the expanded flower, and hold in their hands 
the cup and the jewel; the nelumbo floats on the Nile as in the 
days when ill-fated Antinous bathed in its remorseless waters; 
long as. the fame of Tennyson endures will his picture of “The 
Lotos-Eaters ” be read, and its sweet song be sung. 

But the highest honour paid to the sacred plant is that coming 
down from a remote past: its history interwoven with nymph and 
god, sculpture, painting, poetry, and architecture, it has now be- 
come a synonym for all holy and soothing influences. If we would 
express the poetic dreams of a charmed life of ease, rise to the 
height of religious absorption and calm contemplation, seek a 
symbol of creation, female beauty, and celestial aspiration, we have 


it in one comprehensive word—the LOTUS. 
EMMA M. CONVERSE. 
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VAN WART’S 


M®: AMES VAN WART, the sculptor, has recently exhibited 
in Avery’s Gallery, and the galleries of the Century and 
Union League Clubs, New York, a large vase sculptured in white 
marble, and intended to be a memorial of the rapidly disappearing 
but historic American Indian. The dimensions are unusually 
large; indeed, the magnitude and costliness of the work are them- 
selves sufficient to attract attention. A wide belt around the 
centre depicts in a/to-rz/zevo the story of the chase, from the time 
that the red-man leaves his tent accoutred for hunting the buffalo, 
to the moment of his triumphal return bearing the tokens of his 
successful encounter. The two handles of the vase consist of 
bisons’ heads, very carefully modelled, and on its rim are seated 
two representatives of the Indian race, one of them in his pride 


“INDIAN WAS Eee 


and strength peering confidently into the future, the other dejected 
and sorrow-smitten in view of the calamities that have overtaken 
him and his fellows in the resistless onsets of his civilised and civil- 
ising foes. The subject, it will be seen, is strikingly original ; for, 
often as Art has entered into and depicted the life of the aborigines ~ 
of this country, it has never before, to our knowledge, presented the 
subject in an aspect so comprehensive and unique. Mr. Van Wart, 
it may be remembered, once modelled in miniature an equestrian 
statue of an Indian with bow and arrow. He is the artist, also, 
of the life-size reclining figure entitled ‘Day Dream,’ which was 
exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, and is now in the Cen- 
tral Park Museum. His marble bust of ‘Elaine’ will be remem- — 
bered by visitors to the Goupil Gallery in New York. 


“NICO 
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fae Ti FE. 
(Frontispiece.) 
P, Licutroot, Engraver. 


| HIS picture, by M. Korle, a Continental artist, is 
only one of various ways of illustrating the old 
saying of which few who have now lived to be 
wedded couples haye not at some period or other 
of their “courting” experiences felt the truth— 
that “the course of true love. never did run 
smooth ;”’ -but an old classic writer ‘says, “The 
of lovers are the renewal of. love ; *” and such, it may be 


man walks out of the room with the air of offended see 


d owed her tongue too much latitude to please her's swain ; 
thus, it may be supposed, the ‘matter will remain till the next 
ng; when the breach will. ‘undoubtedly be repaired. The 

sufficiently explained by ‘the “bearing and attitude of the 
ers, for such they are undoubtedly, malgré the appearance they 
sent as we see them. The figures are well painted, and have 
them a style of artistic elegance. 


i 


THE COUNTRY BLOSSOM. 


a H. S. Mann, Painter. F, Hout,’ eee 


ER the poetic title of ‘ The Country Blossom,’ a. pretty 
ish girl is here represented by the pencil of an artist whose 
5 of a Beeytst similar kind have for many weatic been 


v2 ae is ae the fashion to extol the works'of M. 

(74 Puvis de Chavannes, whose critics have evidently 

fy, reached to a point of esthetic culturé to which 
ordinary mortals are powerless to attain.” The 
misty realms, peopled with wan ghosts, which 
his pencil delights i in setting before us, may, be 
the ultra-divine in Art, but they certainly are not 
"Anbiding the prevailing exaggeration ‘of realism, he has 
1 into the opposite extreme. — Faint visions. are these of his 
digal Son’ and ‘ Young | Girls on the Seashore,’ wherein pale; 
personages deck: vaguely’ through —_ of all- pervading 


ealist, too, is M. Henne? but ‘he’ at least! ig linked to the 
orld by the chain of colour. This year he sets before 
Eclogue’ a dream of the Golden Age, wherein nude 
s disport themselves amid_ dusky. trees and turf, which re- 
light from the azure-gleaming sky. But that perhaps was 
tmosperic effect peculiar to the Golden Age. At all events, 
sh-tints in this picture are charming, warm, and melting, to 
ith a peach-like effect that is wholly indescribable and 
gly beautiful. Henner is one of the few great masters of 
whereof the modern French school can boast. 
no often that an artist, no matter how gifted, can take an 
ed and hackneyed theme, and so present it as to lend 
a new vitality and freshness. This difficult task has 
en performed by M. Olivier Merson in his fine picture 
pose in Egypt.’ This work is one of those that fill 
a reposeful sense of ideal beauty, joined to an impres- 
ed and striking execution. The scene represents the 
aay x 224 
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hung in the galleries of the London Royal Academy. The young 
lady—for she is evidently above the peasant class, though of rural 
type, and not ‘city bred ’’—is seated apparently on a mossy bank, 
under a group of trees, arranging a bouquet of roses, not, how- 
ever, gathered from the wayside hedges, but cultivated by the 
skilful hand of the gardener, and fitting emblem of herself—a 
sweet rose of England. Her costume is adapted to the place and 
circumstances: she wears on her head ‘a kind of gipsy hat and 
feathers; a scarf. has been thrown over the shoulders, but so 
loosely and carelessly that it is falling off; and a thin neckerchief 
is tied over her bare neck and. bust. ‘She is so surrounded by 
trees and shrubs that we get the merest peep only of the scenery 
beyond, but that little is a picturesque bit, lightened up by the sun 
glittering on a small lake in the middle distance, 


ODIN. | 


Sir E, Lanpszer, R.A., Painter, C. G. Lewis, Engraver. ° 


THERE is not much to be said, and much need not be said, 
respecting the subject of this engraving, which represents the head 
of a famous hound that belonged to Mr. William Russell.. The 
original:picture, exhibited at the British Institution in 1836, was a 
full portrait of the animal, and is reported to have, been painted in 
twelve hours at one sitting :. certainly thechead of the dog is as in- 
stinct with that life and intelligence-which Landseer was wont to 
give to his canine friends as any head he ever painted.. The sub- 
ject was so popular that it has been twice engraved ; ‘first, in'1839, 
by’ Thomas Landseer, A.R.A., and afterwards -by Mr. W; H.:Sim- 
mons: it is now engraved, for the third time, by Mr. C. G, Lewis 
paereesly & for the Art Fournal. 


1879. | 
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Desert -beneath the unclouded rays of a tropical moon. Joseph 
lies Sleeping on’ the sands ‘in“the’ foreground beside an expiring 
fire, whose’thin thread of smoke rises straight and column-like in 
the motionless atmosphere. His ass is tethered beside ‘him, its 
saddle lying on the sands: To the left’ rises a colossal Sphinx in 


| granite, and in a niche of the pedestal beside the huge image the 


Virgin ‘has sought refuge with the infant’ Jesus i in her'arms. The 
mystic light surrounding the Divine ‘Child ‘lends to this portion of 
the picture a spot of warm colouring. All else is pale with the 
soft shadows and silvery lustre of a moonlit night. Earth and 
heaven alike seem hushed in deep repose around the slumbers of 
the Saviour ‘of the world. Less charming, less original, but of vi- 
gorous execution, ‘is M. Merson’s ‘other picture representing ‘ St. 
Isidore at Work ‘in the Fields ’—the saint’ prays while an angel 
guides his plough. M. Merson’s claims to the Medal of Honour 
were warmly urged by many of his artistic brethren, so long as 
that supreme recompense was denied to Jules Lefebvre on account 
of his being a member of the jury. 

M. Gervex’s audacious and worldly pencil is well fitted for the 
representation of the scenes of modern society. Very strong in 
execution is his ‘ Return from the Ball,’ with its effective blending 
of lamplight and daylight, the skilful management of the masses 
of white introduced, and the subtle perfume of elegance that per- 
vades the whole. We are in the boudoir of a fashionable lady, 
who with her husband has just returned from a ball. Evidently a 
quarrel has arisen between the married pair. The lady weeps, 
sunk down upon a couch in the foreground of the picture. Her 
dress of delicate amber tulle floats in airy folds over the couch, 
and her bouquet has fallen unheeded to the floor, while she presses 
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her lace handkerchief to her streaming eyes. The gentleman sits 
sulky and impassive in the background, and unbuttons his glove 
with an air of stolid ill-humour. The morning light shines through 
the white silken shades drawn down over the windows, and a lamp 
burns with a pale golden lustre on a table at one side. The talent 
of M. Gervex shows to the best advantage in this striking picture. 
He has been less successful with his ‘ Portrait of Mademoiselle 
V ,’ a likeness of a red-haired damsel in a lilac gown. 

The ‘St. Cuthbert’ of M. Duez was one of the noteworthy 
works of the Sadon from the hour of its opening ; and the fact that 
it has won for its creator one of the three first medals awarded 
by the jury has of course brought it even more prominently into 
notice. M. Duez, like M. Gervex, has heretofore been devoted to 
the reproduction of scenes from modern life; his transformation 
into a successful painter of religious subjects is therefore some- 
what surprising. Nevertheless he has succeeded in the new line 
that he has adopted, and that is the great point to be gained. His 
“St. Cuthbert’ is a triptych. In the first division thereof we see 
the saint as a shepherd-boy watching his flock by night, and be- 
holding the soul of St. Aidan, his patron, go by him like a thin 
flame. In the central division the saint, now become a bishop, is. 
traversing a desolate wild, guided by a peasant-boy. A sea-eagle 
brings a fish to the saint and his guide to save them from starva- 
tion. The head of St. Cuthbert is very finely painted, and its 
strong, rugged features contrast finely with the boyish lineaments 
of the guide, who kneels in amazement at the saint’s feet on be- 
holding the miraculous arrival of the heaven-sent food. In the 
third division the saint, now a haggard, lean old man, exhorts the 
birds who are devouring his fresh-sown grain to be gone and leave 
him unmolested, and the birds obey. 

If the first medal bestowed upon M. Duez appears to have been 
fully merited, we cannot say so much for that which M. Morot ob- 
tained with his ‘ Bataille des Eaux Sextiennes,’ wherein he has de- 
picted a band of the women of ancient Gaul successfully defending 
a camp against the Roman soldiery. This vast canvas, crowded 
with figures in violent action, attracts neither by inherent beauty 
nor by striking merit of execution. The colouring is cold and 
crude, the composition confused, the figures and faces of the fe- 
male warriors are each one more horrible than the other. The 
principal virago, who grins hideously at her adversary from the 
central group, is quite calculated to put any number of Romans to 
flight by the sheer force of her ugliness. Probably the jury in be- 
stowing this medal sought to recompense painstaking endeavour 
on the part of the young artist rather than actual achievement. 

The third of the three first medals was taken by M. Maignan, 
whose ‘ Christ calling unto Him the Afflicted’ is a powerful and 
solidly-painted work, much in the style of J. P. Laurens, yet free 
from any tinge of plagiarism or of imitation. Enthroned on a 
lofty platform sits our Saviour, not the transfigured Divinity, but 
the Man of Sorrows, he who “ was acquainted with grief,” extend- 
ing forth the folds of his mantle as though summoning the sor- 
rowing to come and take refuge beneath its shadow. On the 
ground, at the foot of this lofty throne, are grouped various forms 
of human anguish—a mother holding in her arms the corpse of 
her soldier-son, a fair young girl in mourning-garments kneeling 
beside a bier, a haggard old man, and other images of despair 
and woe. Something of the same key-note is struck in this fine 
picture as in the exquisite ‘ Vierge Consolatrice’ of Bouguereau, 
but the pain depicted is greater, and the tenderness is less in this 
later work than in that pathetic image of maternal anguish and 
celestial consolation, 

Among the winners of the second medals may be cited M. Mo- 
reau de Tours, whose chief picture, ‘Extatique,’ is powerfully 
painted, though the subject is peculiarly disagreeable. A woman 
in a religious ecstasy is undergoing the painful trial of a partial 
crucifixion. Her outstretched arms are nailed to a cross laid flat 
upon the ground. Her unwounded feet rest upon a cushion, and 
a second cushion supports her head and is half hidden in the tan- 
gled masses of her hair. She is young and beautiful, despite the 
frenzied glare of her eyes, which are fixed upon a brilliantly-illumi- 
nated page representing the Crucifixion in a gorgeous Bible which 
a priest holds open before her. A cynical gentleman in powder 
and brown velvet looks on inquiringly, as does also a woman on 
whom the contagion of the sufferer’s frenzy seems to be gaining. 
There is good and solid work in this repulsive picture; the head 


' wanderer. He has sought his home once more, only to find 


' mirably executed figure of a page carrying a goblet on a sal 


of the elegant noble in the background being especially re 
able by its execution. M. Pelez has secured a second medal 
his unpleasant ‘Death of the Emperor Commodus.’ There is 
some good modelling in the nude form of the dead emperor anc 
on that of the athlete, who has just strangled him, but the colo 
ing is cold, and the veiled figure of Marcia lacks dignity an 
pressiveness. 

Among the ‘‘honourable mentions” we note with pleasure 
names of two of our young countrymen, Messrs. Mosler and 
gent. The ‘Portrait of M. Carolus Duran,’ by the second, 
be noted as among the most successful portraits in the 
The picture by Mr. Mosler is entitléd ‘The Return.’ It y 
have been more appropriate to have called it ‘Too late!’ 
scene is the interior of a peasant’s hut. In a quaint bed- 
resembling a berth on board ship, shut in with carved doors 
closet, lies the corpse of an aged woman, the wrinkled features 
in the calm dignity of eternal repose, showing placid beneath 
lighted candles that burn beside the body. - A black-robed 
stands’at the head of the bed and looks down at a haggard 
crouching prostrate with hidden face beside that couch of h 
repose. It is the prodigal son of the household, returned, 
too late. The stalwart figure is clothed in rags, the naked feet 
soiled with clay. Want, it may be crime, has set its seal upon 


desolate. Maternal love, that so long awaited him there, has b 
driven forth, and death has entered and taken possession. 1 
wonderfully pathetic scene is treated with a breadth of execu 
and sobriety of detail that leave nothing to be desired. We 
watch with interest for the future productions of Mr. Mo 
pencil. 

Among the other noteworthy American pictures we must n 
tion ‘The Fencing-Lesson,’ of Mr. Walter Gay, very beautiful 
colour, and with something of the subtle charm of Fortuny’s m 
ner in the execution. The effect of light on the principal fen 
exceedingly good. If, as we hear, this artist is a very young m 
_we have to chronicle a noteworthy d@édv¢ among our Paris trai 
‘artists. Miss Dodson, whose ‘ Decorative Panel’ at the U 
Exhibition of last year attracted so much attention by its 
yet delicate colouring; has sent a life-sized figure of ‘ Debor 
that is very remarkable in colour and in effects of drapery. 
head of the prophetess is also extremely well painted. The 
of the figure is constrained, however, and the movement of 
right arm is not wholly natural. Mr. Loomis’s ‘ Viola’ is an 


but it is hardly one’s ideal of Shakespeare’s gentle heroine. 
‘Presentation du Prétendu,’ showing a smart little maid-servan 
the act of introducing her future bridegroom, a stalwart soldier, 
her master, is also remarkably well painted and attractive 
the contributions of Messrs. Pearce, Lippincott, Bridgman, Bla 
field, and Hyneman, I have already spoken. In fact, the Amer 
element in the Sa/om this year is unusually attractive and i 
portant. 

To return to the subject of the French pictures, we find in 
Garnier a notable instance of misplaced talent. He can p 
well, and he has a passion for the nude. The union of 
qualities has made ere this of their fortunate possessor a 
artist. But such is not the case with M. Garnier. His we 
and notably the principal one that he exhibits this year, are 
calculated to give weight to the oft-reiterated objections aga 
the representation of the undraped female form. His large pa 
ing, entitled ‘ Temptation,’ has two fatal defects. It is indelic 
and it is not beautiful. His unclad women are coarse, and 
whole sentiment of the picture is revolting. There is a dash 
broad fun in his other work, ‘La Kermesse.’ The scene re} 
sents an avenue in the height of a German fair. Down the na 
road come with linked arms a band of merry dancers ; bux 
Fréuleins aglow with health and jollity, and bouncing warrio' 
flaming Moyen Age uniforms of yellow and scarlet. The cen 
personage, a broad-chested High Mightiness in a plumed 
kicks up his heels in irrepressible glee, while his comrade on th 
left snatches a kiss from the round red cheek of his bloomin 
partner. In the foreground, three Capuchin monks pace sole 
onward on the very path of the dancers. One glues his eyes 
his breviary with a sour look; another, a fat old fellow with a 
nose and rotund paunch, lifts his eyes and hands to heaven in holy 
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1e merry-makers, and seems in nowise shocked at the 
bright little scene is painted with much force of exe- 
is full of humour and vivacity. 
jan-Bouveret, whose ‘ Burial of Manon Lescaut’ was 
gems of last year’s Sa/on, has deserted this season the 
sentiment and pathos for that of Parisian mirth and 
His picture represents the visit of a wedding-party of 
class to the studio of a cheap photographer, in order 
ictures taken in their festal attire. Any one familiar 
ysiognomy of such parties as they traverse the Champ 
or disport themselves in the Bois de Boulogne, will recog- 
idelity with which the peculiar traits of the group have 
upon canvas by the painter; the self-satisfied air of the 
oom, and the unaccustomed ‘look of his fine clothes (his 
oots are much too big for him), the bride clinging to his 
her best smirk upon her pretty face, and the stiff look of 
s encased in gloves that are too long on the fingers; the 
anxiety of the old matron who is arranging a fold on the 


white dress ; and, finally, the holiday airs and general attitudinising 
of the whole party, are all deliciously humorous and realistic, 
The photographer, crouching within the dark drapery of the 
camera, is just about to commence operations. The groom’s 
‘‘best man,” to while away the time, puffs a cloud of cigar-smoke 
into the face and eyes of a chubby, insulted-looking boy. The 
little details of the picture, the white light from the skylight, the 
faded table-cover, the gay but cheap carpet, the flowered chintz of 
the arm-chair, are all touched with observant and practised skill. 
The composition of the picture is admirable. 

M. Saint-Marceau obtained the Medal of Honour in the sculp- 
ture department with his ‘Genius guarding the Secret of the 
Tomb.’ There is much weird originality about that strange, 
Egyptian-featured being who, poised in a sitting posture of singu- 
lar grace and ease on a lofty pedestal, holds to his breast a sepul- 
chral urn. The modelling of the legs and torso is beyond all 
praise, and the head is full of expression. This powerful work is 
certainly the finest statue, from a comparatively unknown hand, 
that has been seen in the Sa/om for years. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


E have already spoken of a few of the more note- 
worthy pictures in the third gallery at the Royal 
_ Academy. Of those in the same room which 
yet claim our notice, Mr. G. Clausen’s ‘The 
Night brings Rést: North Holland,’ deserves 
early attention. The subject is one not unfre- 
quently selected by- artists of the younger English 
t in Mr. Clausen’s hands it has received the most skil-" 
roughly un-English treatment. His picture, indeed, is 

the love of other methods, and of admiration of other 
s than those usually followed in England. The scene de- 
canal-bank in Flanders, with women hauling boats and 
turning home along the top of the dyke. The grassy 
the figures above contrast vigorously with a sky flushed 
oseate hues of the setting sun. In the foreground the 
r with the reflected sky, and the female figures against the 
ance the composition, which is charming in its originality 
observation of Nature. Mr. Clausen is one of the 
contributors to the exhibition ; to judge from his work of 
before he has attained the age and dignity of a veteran 
$ art, meanwhile, with diligence and care), he should 
s examples of which the English school will have 
proud. As usual, we find in the Academy some 
illustrations of the power of J. C. Hook, R.A., in the 
of marine subjects. His three pictures represent three 
scenes of great beauty. In each we have the same ad- 
rspective, the same stretch of brightly verdurous coun- 
same expanse of deep-blue sea washing in and out of 
res as is to be noticed in the majority of his paintings. 

arn and many to Keep’ is a delightful rendering of 
sr side of Kingsley’s poem. A weather-beaten fisher 
landed from his boat, and is met on the margin of the 
; the children of his family. A strapping wench, inured, 
jailor, to the rude beatings of wind and spray, leads a baby 
ops to kiss; while a little lad, brother to the baby, 
lessen the father’s toil by relieving him of a load of 
tht fish, and a pair of sea-boots almost as big as the 
aritan himself. ‘Mushroom-Gatherers’ depicts the 
‘of a long range of sea-cliff with a barelegged girl and 
lassie and lad, engaged in gathering the somewhat 
ut toothsome edible fungi concealed in the rich green 
‘Tanning Nets’ is the title of Mr. Hook’s third contribu- 
like his other two pictures, is redolent of the sea air, and 
sunshine and brightness of a midsummer sky. 
limited experience of living marine painters, we know 
thoroughly charming in this special department of Art- 
Mr. Hook. A fool—if we may be permitted the expression 


He 
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—may understand and learn to admire Mr. Hook’s pictures. They 
are bits of Nature, of the sunniest and brightest description, to be 
appreciated by every one who can appreciate Nature herself. It 
needs a person of some mind, and knowledge of the technicalities 
of Art, thoroughly to grasp the meaning of Turner’s skies, and 
the turbulent energy typical of some of his marine pieces; not so 
with the examples of Mr. Hook, which a child will stay to gaze 
upon. We all must have seen something of the sea in its gentler 
mood, something of boats dipping over wavelets, something of 
seaside folk in summer-time, and of their rough but kindly ways ; 
and if we have seen such things and have known such people, 
then we cannot fail to admire the pictures of Mr. Hook. Rarely 
or never do we find him depicting the sea in angry mood, with 
lowering clouds overhead and leaden-looking water lashed into 
foam by boisterous wind. He loves to take us on a summer ex- 
cursion—to lead us to a pebbly cove, sheltered by flower-crowned 
hills, and there to leave us, basking in the sun, watching the 
rippling eddies playing over and about the rocks, where the chil- 
dren plash in the pools and search for variegated shells and tiny 
and interesting crustacee. Mr. Colin Hunter is no unworthy dis- 
ciple in the school of the elder Academician, albeit the younger 
painter’s seas are at times more troublous and sullen. A good - 
example of Mr. Colin Hunter is ‘ Their Only Harvest,’ a boat’s- 
crew of seaweed-gatherers off the western coast of Ireland. The 
picture is teeming with life. One might almost listen for the lap- 
ping of the purple-tipped waves against the boat's side, so vividly 
is the motion of the sea expressed in this vigorous piece of marine 
painting. Mr. Hunter’s skill has met with fitting recognition in 
the fact of his work having been purchased for the Royal Academy 
under the terms of the Chantry bequest. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A. (elect), discovers somewhat of a ten- 
dency to the comic in all his works, and his contributions of this 
year form no exception to his general inclinations in this respect. 
‘Old Friends’ might very well stand as the original of an illustra- 
tion for a wayside sketch by the late Mr. Charles Dickens. Two 
‘old sailors meet in a ship-breaker’s yard, and contemplate with 
sorrowful interest three wooden figure-heads which have seen good 
service afloat. The initiated in naval mysteries might be able to 
trace in the bluff lines of these effigies a resemblance to Nelson, 
and the accepted portraits of Caledonia and Bellerophon, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Royal Navy. In days gone by, before 
the advent of eighty-ton guns and turreted ships, to display an 
ignorance of the war services of the three-deckers above named, 
was to confess to a depraved and vitiated patriotism which, in the 
neighbourhood of Chatham or of Devonport, would have been 
reproved with oaths sundry and deep. We can fancy Mr. Marks’s 
‘Old Friends’ to have been shipmates on board all three of these 
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lusty men-o’-war; and we can therefore appreciate the sadness, 
not unmingled with respectful homage, with which they view the 
venerable but battered relics of their younger and doughtier days. 
The diploma picture, ‘ Science is Measurement,’ presented by Mr. 
Marks on his election as an Academician, is peculiarly characteris- 
tic of the artist, as is the fashion of diploma works. A grave and 
elderly gentleman, a student of an old-fashioned school, is in a 
spare chamber of a museum engaged in measuring the gaunt 
skeleton of a stork. He holds a tape measure and a note-book ; 
clasped by his tightly pressed lips is a pencil. It is needless to 
say that these apparently trivial details, of a subject in itself trivial, 
are utilised by Mr. Marks to the utmost. The result is a picture 
wrought with rare care and full of technical beauty. It is marked 
besides by an amount of quiet humour which, while serving to 
amuse, reflects as well the peculiar genius of the artist. ‘ Hard 
hit!’ by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A.,.is another charming example 
of excellent drawing and delicate technique. We have an interior 
of the last century, furnished in light and delicate colours, with 
figures in fitting costume. The story is merely that of a reckless- 
looking and haggard young gambler leaving the party at which 
he has been cleaned out. He stands hesitating at the door of 
the chamber, with one hand thrust deep into his breeches-pocket 
as if in search of another guinea, and the other resting on the 
door-handle. The winners sit at the farther end contemplating 
the retreat and woe-begone appearance of their victim. Cards 
lie scattered about the floor and table. This is no very intri- 
cate story to tell, but Mr. Orchardson tells it with a force and dis- 
tinctness which give to his picture something of the magic of 
reality. All the little subtleties of gesture and expression, indica- 
tive either of settled character or momentary feeling, are brought 
out with a refinement of insight and delicacy of hand altogether 
remarkable. ‘A Little Music,’ by Tito Conti, deserves to be con- 
sidered side by side with Mr. Orchardson’s delightful picture. The 
artist’s name will warrant the belief that he is of the Continental 
school, and his picture shows that he has been specially influenced 
by the school of Munich. It is a superb piece of painting, show- 
ing an interior of the Rubens era, with handsome women and 
stalwart men in picturesque dress listening to the music of a gui- 
tar. We have rich costumes, deep crimson and white satins, black 
velvet and buff coats, slashed with scarlet and blue, arranged in 
effective grouping against a table spread with whitest linen, and 
loaded with fruits, wines, and glass, of various and delicious tints. 

Mr. Eyre Crowe, A., and Mr. Erskine Nicol, A., are artists whose 
pictures invariably attract attention at the Academy. ‘Interview- 
ing the Member,’ by the last named, is an amusing representation 
of an incident of Irish political life. The member has been en- 
trapped at his inn by a number of his constituents just as he is on 
the point of starting on a fox-hunting expedition. Women and 
men crowd into the breakfast-room, evidently with a view of “ hav- 
ing it out’ with the honourable member, who stands arrayed in 
his “ war-paint ’’—scarlet coat, buckskins, and top-boots, with vel- 
vet jockey-cap beside him—eager for almost any kind of fun save 
an interview with his constituency. Mr. Eyre Crowe’s two prin- 
cipal pictures are devoted to the illustration of unpleasant themes, 
both suggested by French Revolutionary events. ‘Marat: 13th 
July, 1793,’ is tragical to an extent which might prove unnerving 
to some; to others, provocative of morbid sentimentality.. The in- 
cident is well known. Marat is in his bath, with his villainous- 
looking face turned around towards the door, which, being ajar, dis- 
closes on the stairway the full figure of the woman who is about 
to assassinate him. Charlotte Corday’s features are marked by a 
stern determination ; her flowing hair, crowned by a high-peaked 
hat, bound with bright-green ribbon, sets off the fascinating comeli- 
ness of her person. There is nothing attractive in this picture, and 
one can only wonder at the artist’s selection of such a subject for 
thoughtful illustration. ‘The Execution of the Duc d’Enghien, 
1804,’ by the same skilful hand, is more likely to succeed with the 
average of visitors to the Academy. Sentence of death by the 
court-martial appointed to try the duke has just been read to him 
in front of the platoon of soldiers selected to carry the sentence 
into execution. ‘On hearing the sentence of the military com- 
mission condemning him to be shot, which was his first intimation 
of the fatal verdict, he asked for a pair of scissors, which were 
handed to him by some men of the firing party. He cut off a 
lock of his hair, and handing it, along with a letter and a ring, 


asked to have these last tokens forwarded to the Princess 
lotte Rohan-Rochefort, to whom he had been privately married.” * 
This is the incident which Mr. Eyre Crowe has depicted in tht 
picture. : 
Great things are always expected of Mr. Edward J. Poy 
R.A., first because he is a very skilful artist and a consumm 
master of drawing, and next because his opportunities are st 
posed to be greater than those within reach of any English pai 
of his standing, with the single exception, perhaps, of Sir F. 
rick Leighton himself. Mr. Poynter is Director for Art at 
Kensington, and in addition bears a reputation second to 
within the sacred precincts of the Royal Academy. This 
had been rumoured that his contribution to the exhibition was 
excel any of his previous efforts of the past three years. One 
the reasons advanced in support of this very general belief 
that the artist had been accorded the inestimable advantage 
having some of the most beautiful women in England to 
from. This rumour gained credence from the fact that it has 
along been known that Mr. Poynter’s large classical compositi 
exhibited of recent years have been painted for the drawing: 
of Wortley Hall, the seat of the Earl of Wharncliffe. Um 
curiosity, therefore, was felt this year to become acquainted with | 
merits of Mr. Poynter’s picture. Probably this arose as 
from a desire to criticise the points of beauty of the sel 
models as to ascertain _beyorid a doubt the position of these y: 
ladies in London society. Up to the date of our writing we r 
that we have met with no Art-critic venturesome enough to 
to whom rightfully belong the faces portrayed on the canvas 
therefore, plead our inability to reveal a secret which seems, i 
this instance, most religiously to have been kept by no less a nun 
ber than ten young and very charming women. As we are 
permitted to reveal the inner mysteries of Mr. Poynter's large c 
position—‘ Nausicaa and her Maidens playing at Ball’—we 
at least venture upon a brief description of it. Compared 
‘Atalanta’ (the artist’s last composition of the same form 
dimensions, exhibited in 1877), ‘Nausicaa’ will stand nowhere | 
the estimation of those who, like the Bishop of Peterborou; 
assess the value of a picture by the measure of gratification 
affords. Chapman’s translation of the Odyssey furnishes 
theme upon which Mr. Poynter has worked :— 


“ The queen now, for the upstroke, struck the ball 
Quite wide off the other maids, and made it fall 
Amid the whirlpools.” 

The daughter of Alcinous is making merry in a sandy cove, wh 
we may suppose the exhausted Ulysses to have slept after his 
lous journey seaward onaraft, The principal figure of the 
ground is the princess herself, who stands on tiptoe in the attit 
of striking the ball. Opposite are three graceful maidens, forn 
one group of the ball-players; to the right of Nausicaa are 
two, forming the second group, of which the princess is the 
cipal figure. In the left foreground two stately and beautiful 
sels, in flowing draperies of pale-green and orange, are drag 
robes of muslin (‘‘ Alcinous’s family wash,” as Mr. Tom Ta 
somewhat vulgarly puts it, in his Academy critique published i 
the 7zmes) through a pool of running water. A springing bo: 
whose right to be of the party seems to furnish matter for cor 
jecture, completes the composition. The scene of the ball-play 
is, as we have remarked, a cove of level grey sand, sheltered b 
low stone cliffs, partly clad with trees and smaller shrubs and 
of bright-green herbage. Rippling water of the most bri 
blue washes the shore, and stretches away to a promontory 
white rock in the left distance. The main points of attraction 
Mr. Poynter’s picture are the studies of beauty in form and fe 
with which it abounds, and the extraordinary skill with which th 
artist has depicted the flowing muslin draperies of Nausicaa 
her maidens. These draperies are of the finest fabrics, wro 
in colours of pale blue, green, white, orange, and pink, and pe 
of the free development of the figures of the women. The com- 
position is full of vitality and movement, and is a masterpiece of 3 
skilful drawing, though, as we have ventured to predict, it will not 
prove so attractive to the visitors at the Academy as did the ‘ Ata~ 
lanta’ of two years ago. Side by side with the other pictures in — 
the drawing-room of Wortley Hall, ‘ Nausicaa and her Maidens ie 


* Nougaréde de Fayet’s “‘ Trial and Condemnation of the Duc d’Enghien.” 
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joubt not, prove not the least beautiful and excellent of 
ers four noble pictures, undertaken at the request of 
varncliffe. 

‘same gallery, of which Mr. Poynter’s large composition is 
ost prominent work (Gallery IV.), Andrew C. Gow’s ‘No 
der "—a party of French soldiers driven to bay in the hay- 
‘a barn—is suggestive of De Neuville’s power in the treat- 


e, as there is in one close at hand, Miss Conolly’s ‘ Chelsea 
mers —a party of veterans, seated outside one of the quaint 
bins of the Royal Hospital—clad in the honourable uniform 
t military asylum for the aged, listening to a comrade read- 
he Bible. Miss Conolly’s picture is as good in some parts 
s drawn, however, on a much smaller scale) as Mr. Herko- 
mous study of character in the same direction, ‘ The Last 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A., occupies a considerable amount 
pace with his large work, ‘The Return of the Victors ’—a 
hal procession of mounted, armour-clad knights, laurel- 
ed, and bearing standards (whereof the royal banner of 
an -unfurls itself conspicuously), heralded to the town’s gates 
ens and children singing, dancing, and strewing flowers, 
es musicians playing. . Everything is very martial that Sir 
fohn Gilbert undertakes to portray; and in this particular example 

vels in gay colours and spirited action, until one might imagine 
he hears the prancing of the steeds and the blare and crash 
of the trumpets, kettle-drums, and cymbals. Mr. Val Prinsep, 
., most popular and fortunate of artists, and the favoured 
of royalty, contributes to this year’s exhibition reminiscences 


ens, whom he has not been afraid to drape in the most dazzling 
costumes. Of those younger artists elected to the Academy a 
nths ago along with Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. E. Crofts is one 


jERHAPS, at this moment, when the name of Cou- 
ture is on so many lips, and the regret at the sad 
news of his death so deep in the hearts of those 
Americans who knew him, some reminiscences 
taken from the letters of one who was a pupil of 
his in 1876 may find interested readers. 
Couture loved the Americans, always called 
(where he had never been) the land of his adoption, and 
ee pea er of his ae were Americans. He spoke no 


3 ee VILL IERS-LE-BeEL, ¥uly 30, 1876. 
nt with ao to call on Couture. 

gate for us, and led us into the house through the gar- 
ery grand villa is the house, with magnificent grounds 
ept.) She showed us into a room opening out of the hall, 


Bibles: not in good repair. Besides a small table, there 
‘one other piece of furniture—a fine cabinet, filled with 
glass. On the floor stood a great cartoon, that was 
am told, for a decoration of the Louvre, the subject 
al. On the wall were two votive panels : one to Poussin, 
a wreath of laurel; the other to Raphael, with a blossoming 
h of twisted spring boughs. Presently we heard Couture, 
: wooden sabots, come clumping down-stairs. He was 
1 in very tumbled white clothes and a wide Panama hat. 
Ket Tecognised me at once, as having seen mea week ago fora 

the L—s’, and questioned me kindly as to my paint- 


tu a ir Ms ‘Volunteers’ stood on an easel, and there were 
as life-size heads, &c., for the same picture. His work 


t of military subjects. There is a great deal of spirit in this - 


His little daughter © 


of the Battle of Waterloo,’ is one of the most successful works he 
has yet sent to the Academy, and tells in a wonderfully realistic 
manner the story of that crowning victory, and of an absurd inci- 

‘dent of it, the capture of Napoleon's travelling-carriage. The 
fallen conqueror had only quitted it a few moments ere it fell into 
the hands of the Fifteenth Regiment of the English line. Bona- 
parte, in his hurry to get away, had forgotten his hat. The car- 
riage and its contents were forwarded to England; the former has 
been for many years not the least interesting of the Napoleonic 
relics exhibited in Madame Tussaud’s Museum. 

Mr. Woodyille’s ‘Before Leuthen: December 3, 1757,’ might 
almost stand as companion picture to the foregoing. It shows 
a vast number of dismounted horsemen and other troops, drawn 
up in a dark, tempestuous evening on that frozen plain, while Fred- 
erick and his orderly gallop past them. On the morrow they 
march to meet the enemy. Space, we regret to say, compels us to 
forego all detailed mention of Mr. Frank Dicksee’s admirable pic- 
ture of ‘Evangeline’ and her father on the eve of the departure 
from Grand Pré; of Mr. John R. Reid’s ‘Toil and Pleasure,’ a 
humourous scene of rustic life full of originality and promise; of 
Mr. S. E. Walter’s ‘The Empty Saddle,’ a pathetic story of the 
days of the Jacobites, told with much simplicity and effect ; of Mr. 
Frank W. W. Topham’s ‘ Home after Service,’ a reminiscence, we 
should say, of the revolutionary Carlist wars; of Mr. Claude Cal- 
throp’s ‘ Attempted Assassination of William the Silent,’ a spirited 
illustration of a chapter from Mr. Motley’s ‘‘Dutch Republic ;”’ 
of Mr. C. Napier Heusy’s ‘ Vespers ;’ and last, not least, of a large 
number of portraits by Ouless, Sant Wells, and others, and of land- 
scapes by MacWhirter, Vicat Cole, A. W. Hunt, F. Morgan, P. 
Macnab, and Linnell, all of which deserve special commendation, 
and many of which are among the most important works in this 
year’s exhibition. 

CHARLES E. PASCOE. 


emer hs ON COUTURE. 


BY ONE OF HIS PUPILS. 


dark outlines (his later style) filled in with colour. There were 
life-size portraits of his mother and father—early work, and very 
unlike his later, but they were strong portraits of remarkable- 
looking people—the good maker of goloshes, in his Sunday black 
coat, looking out of his canvas with very intense dark eyes, and 
the good mother in her fluted cap, with her knitting, and a face of 
great vitality. The originals of the Béranger and George Sand 
(which you know by the lithographs, but they do not do them jus- 
tice) hang in the same little room. Two or three lines of the 
crayon and the heads are there, but the lines are those of a great 
master. A crayon-drawing of his two daughters was very highly 
modelled and exquisite. On a chair near the ‘ Volunteers’ hung 
an enormous palette, with two or three colours on it, 

“T should like you to have heard how amusingly Couture talked 
of deauty, and abused a clever head L had brought him be- 


* cause it wasn’t beautiful, and afterwards praised it on other grounds. 


He spoke with affection of Americans, and said the women were 
‘libres comme les hirondelles’ (free as swallows). Pointing to a 
mass of white in his picture, he called it ‘ Blanc triomphant,’ and 
of another part he said, ‘ Couleur douce et tendre comme la mu- 
sique.’” 

. One of his studies for che ‘ Volunteers’ was of three drum- 
mers. One had laid his drum on the ground, and stood with his 
back turned. The centre figure had fallen into a reverie; his drum 
hung silent about his neck. ‘Le tambour fait marcher,’ says Cou- 
ture; ‘la France ne marche non plus. Voila! le tambour se tait.’ 
The third figure seemed preparing to make a roll on the drum. 
L—— asked if 4e had ‘encore un peu d’espoir.’ ——, ——, and 
he, walked out to the gate with us, and delayed talking. A peasant- 
woman passed, and he called out, ‘Eh! Madame Gervais, il y a 
long temps dés que je vous vois.’ She turned, as in a French 
play: ‘Ah, Monsieur Couture, it is also a long time since I have 


“had the pleasure of seeing you. And how is madame?’ And 
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then followed an amusing conversation, in which’ she praised ma- 
dame and the young girls, and Couture listened with a pleased 
face, holding L ’5 sketch in his hand all the while, and a knife 
in the other, with which he seemed always about to scrape it out, 
but never did. Suddenly he caught sight ot a dark Italian student 
hurrying down one of the little walled labyrinthine streets, on 
his way to dinner. ‘Ah! ah!’ shouted Couture, ‘ What is the 
name of that man? I never can remember. Some one give me 
the name of that man!’ The peasant-woman supplied it. ‘Ah, 
merci, Madame Gervais !’ and then in a stentorian voice he shouted 
the name. 

““«Qu’est ce que c’est, Monsieur Couture!’ shouted the student, 
beginning to approach. 

“ «Est ce que vous étes tres affairé auce moment ci?’ ‘But no, 
monsieur.’ ‘ Will you then come in and give just a few rolls of the 
dram", “Of tcourse:3 8 reclaimed her sketch, and we made 
our adieux.” 


“VILLIERS-LE-BEL, August 1, 1876. 

“On Sunday I accepted one of the L s’ many invitations to 
dine. We were to walk, after dinner, to Ecouen, to call upon Ma- 
dame Calliva, who sings and plays finely. But, just as we were 
rising from the table, came Monsieur Couture and his eldest daugh- 
ter. There were eight of us at table, besides the new arrivals. 
We all went into the garden to take our coffee; and Monsieur 
Couture was in his most charming mood, and he was dressed, too, 
for him. His customary white suit was clean, and he wore his 
usual red scarf wound round his generous waist, to serve as sus- 
penders, his sadots of course, and a new Panama hat. 

“He is short, with an enormous body and head, thick, iron-grey 
hair, dark-brown eyes, that have a strange resemblance to those 
of George Sand. They are heavy lidded; they seem to burn with 
a slow, intense fire ; they move slowly ; usually their expression is 
introspective, but, when he fixes his eye on anything, he seems to 
pierce it with an analysing glance. The eyes, like the rest of the 
face, are very kindly. It is a face of great power, enormous mod- 
elling about it, and all the heaviness of cheek and chin does not 
seem to detract from the fine expression. The eyebrows are bushy, 
and the nose large and straight, with a very rounded and heavy 
cartilage, and the wide nostrils inevitable to the man of imagina- 
tion. His hands are small and coarse, but full of expression. 

“So we sat down in the garden to take our coffee close by a 
great bed of heliotropes and geraniums. Something was said about 
the silence of the place, and that started off Couture to describe 
most dramatically silence which he had seen and heard—silence 
where man and beast were absent: there was only nature, That 
was in the war. Every one had fled from the village. The as- 
tonished birds were even silent. For three days he was alone in 
this absolute silence of nature. He stayed to guard his house, if 
that were possible, having heard that the Prussians would occupy 
Villiers-le-Bel. One morning an officer rode up to his door alone. 


‘This is your house, sir?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘May I ask your hospitality 
for me and my men? I am sorry to disturb you, sir. They need 
only straw to sleep on.’ 

“Then you should have seen Monsieur Couture rise from his 
seat, and enact himself in the doorway and the rustling in the sur- 
rounding woods, and the emerging therefrom ‘of soldiers and sol- 
diers, and the marble and wooden floors of that lovely villa tramped 
over by the soldiers. You should have heard him imitate the Ger- 
man accent of the officer in speaking French, and the German 
(he really not knowing the language at all) of the men as they 
bivouacked in his parlours—how they drilled in his grounds and 
destroyed his grass—how he found a lower officer at a press tear- 
ing up his shirts (I believe for gun-cleaning). 

“«* Mais, monsieur, pardon, ces sont mes chemises,’ 

““« Ne vous derangez pas, monsure c'a m’est égal.’ 

“How he had some favourite wine, which was, of course dis- 
covered, and he found the soldiers with a hamper of it, and offered 
to drink with them, and was considered a good comrade after that. 
How he had a particular set of dominoes, that he had chosen for 
his wife, and wished to take them to her in solitude. (She was 
with the children, secretly shut up in an upper story of the house). 
‘Pour le distraire,’ and, on looking for the dominoes, he missed 
them, and met a tall officer with them under his arm. He told 


him that he valued them, and the officer: politely presented them 
to him with a bow. —. 
“It was pitiful to hear of the soldiers breaking his beautiful vases, 
not always intentionally, and how his huge canvas of ‘ The Lo 
of Gold’ was cut idly to pieces by them. (We saw it 1 
mended; the chief figure, a woman, is one of his most exqui 
productions.) It was interesting to hear how Couture made frie: 
with the soldiers by the universal language of Art, making carica= 
tures of the officers, and showing them to them, to their intense 
amusement. 
“The officer in command said: ‘ How is it that you stay here? 
Were you not afraid?’ : (a 
“««Why should I be afraid?’ he said. ‘I hear that the Germans 
are not a nation of barbarians, but a civilised people.’ - 
«You are right,’ said the officer, ‘and I will try to protect you, 
What is your name ?’ } 
“ « Couture.’ 
« «Will you write it?’ 
CUSVES i eked tics 


that card, with the German accent ‘ Tho-mas Cutur,’ as if it were 
undistinguished: Smith or any one else. ; 
““The men were noisy, and Madame Couture and the children 


in their garret-room had begun to be very nervous. Couture de- | 
termined to remove them, ifpossible, to the ‘Chateau’ at Ecouen — 


(a fine building, in the style of Francois I., devoted to the purpose 


of a school for the daughters of men who have received the Legion ~ 
d’Honneur—it is a kind of convent). But his horses and his car- — 
riage were no longer his. He spoke to the good officer: *‘Mon- — 


sieur, you are a pere de famille.’ 
“ «Qui, monsure.’ one 


“So he puts his case before this Aéve de famille, who is moved 


to a few tears. 
““« Are the children young and small?’ 
«« They are not large, monsieur.’ 
««« And they are little girls?’ 
“««Qui, monsieur,’ 
“So the good pére de famille gave orders that a carriage and - 


horses should be got ready, and that madame should go undis- — 


turbed to Ecouen. After Couture had placed his family at Ecouen 
he returned to his house, though he frequently went to see them, 


always passing freely, and I think he said it was a year and a day ~ 


that the soldiers occupied his house.- Once, as he was returning 
from Ecouen, he meets a general and his staff. The general asks, 


‘Who is this funny little fat man?’ Some one answers, ‘It is the — 


little man who draws funny pictures, portraits of everybody.’ 
««« What is his name?’ : 
“« Couture.’ é 


“Couture! It must be Couture the artist. Bring him to me, 


—Sir, you remain in your house. Are you not afraid ?’ 

Couture is dressed in a horse-blanket, and no shirt (you remem=_ 
ber where the shirts went), his toes out of his shoes (they coulda 
have been his accustomed sado¢s). ‘No, monsieur, I am : 
afraid.’ 

««Your name is Couture?’ 

“Thomas Couture.’ 

««¢ Are you the artist?’ 

«*« As you have said, monsieur.’ i ; 

«But ’—the officer looks at him with surprise—‘is it possible?” 


“«Ves, It is true that I am not in the costume of the salon’; | 


but gue fazre? Your soldiers occupy my house.’ 


««« Sir, 1am one of your admirers. I know your pictures, You 


have trusted us, and your trust shall not be unrepaid.’ 

“The next morning every soldier left the house—left it with its 
broken floors and vases, and torn pictures. 

“I don’t begin to tell you the half of the recital, which took some 


hours, and we did not get our walk to Ecouen, but Couture saved — 


us any regrets. . . . Monday (yesterday) morning; ‘when we went 
to Couture’s for our first lesson, there were just four of us, two 
ladies and two gentlemen. We were to have an old man to sit; 
Couture was to paint, we to watch him; but our old man disap- 
pointed us, and Mrs. —— kindly came and took his place. . . . She 
is pretty, slender, and merry. Couture is painting her laughing. 
“*Ah! voild une esprit faunesque!’ he exclaims. ‘ She 
must have been born into the world laughing. To paint Madame 
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with closed lips—ah, ha! it is no longer Madame ——;’ 
he paints and keeps her laughing. ‘Bon jour, ma petite 
a, ha! bon jour,’ and he laughs and whistles and 
d tells tales of his youth in a way that would make the 
any actor, all the while at work with a delicacy. and 
ss of touch that are marvellous. First, with a sharply-pointed 
he draws lightly a few delicate outlines that already sug- 
portrait; then with bitumen, vermilion, and cobalt, he 
thinnest, lightest /vozze, drawing with absolute correct- 

ith every touch. On this he worked for two hours, some- 

exclaiming: ‘Ah! how delicate it is! how difficult! how 
le! Ah! Nature que vous étes difficile 4 rendre.’ 
We would become enthusiastic and talk to each other in Eng- 

e would say: ‘I don’t understand a word of your English. 

you speak English together I must have confidence in you.’ 
begged his pardon, and returned to French, L speak- 
erfectly, and the rest of us stumbling in and out of our 
ses, one advantage being that one feels no shame about it, 
1 talks ill or well, all the same. Couture puffs and blows over 
work as if he did it with the sweat of his brow, whenever he 

2s to amuse the model. . . . So it was twelve o'clock, and 
demoiselle Jeanne hands us our hats, and we go our respective 
to dé&euner, and at one o'clock we all meet again at the 
in the high wall with the ivy. We ring, and the good donne 
goise opens the gate with a knife (the key being lost, and the 
opening with the knife something that can be acquired), lets 
‘in, and goes before us to the door. She wears a white cap 
queer flaps pinned up behind. In the afternoon the pro- 
me is that the pupils paint. Couture comes down-stairs to 
1 We are to paint in one of the large salons. 

_“*What! you have not already breakfasted? I have yet to 
1k my coffee.’ 
We beg him not to disturb himself. Well, before he goes to 
t his coffee he wishes to see the sketch his new pupil has brought. 
is a nearly life-size mother and child, sketched in in five hours. 
puts on his glasses, and looks at it well and long: 
‘Ah, ha! beaucoup de sentiment, beaucoup de couleur. 
rk of one who knows well the old masters. 
en to Italy.’ 
“She has just come from there; has seen the Leonardo at 
n, and the Tintorettos. 
e nods his head, ‘ And Venice ?’ 
ind Ventce /’ 

e has never been to Italy. He gives a speechless answer, a 
, a smile, and goes to get his coffee. He returns presently 
es each his work—to the new pupil a study for a figure in 
picture of ‘The Love of Gold’—a kneeling figure of a 
a tiger on all-fours, digging in the ground with his 


The 
Mademoiselle has 


n d Sey ag 

‘Pas mal, but you have a method which will never arrive. The. 
eauty can only be got by an extreme delicacy. Bien! to- 
Lae fe 

to-morrow, which was to-day, began with another sitting 

ts. ——. ... It was beautiful to see him model with his 

_ Short, small touches put on-with an excruciating care, 

‘Tough in texture. When it was twenty minutes past twelve, 

bonne came to the door: 

adame,’ he answered, jocosely. 

is twenty minutes past twelve. Vous ne voulez pas dé- 


seized our hats and left, returning again soon after one. 
is new pupil a head to copy, saying, ‘ You see that your 
essor does not paint with a grande coup, but with exceeding 
TT oe p A 
¢ 2nd.—We have added Miss —— to our class to-day. 
Must pay intense attention at Couture’s. ‘Great ex- 
nfinite care, that is how the beauty arrives,’ is his con- 
_ ‘What is the superiority of one painter over another ? 
; cares more, that he desires more to succeed. Ju/inzte 
ering—behold ! how it arrives! One must establish one’s 
and preserve them; but it is not by the masses that the 
arrives. You shall not paint the flesh of a woman like a 
, In that way you arrive to paint a hag. Ah! it is difficult, 
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but with infinite trouble. Ah! Nature que vous étes difficile a 
Tendtelare nh 

“ August 5th.—. . . Yesterday I was asking Couture about a 


charcoal drawing of a head of Moliére with a wreath of laurels 
about the brows, that was sold for a Couture some ten years ago 
in New York. He says that he never made a head of Moliére, 
that that is probably by Mignard, who was a friend of Moliére, 
and did it from life—that it is well known. How it got to New 
York, why sold for a Couture, I don’t know. 

“““No,’ says Couture, with the egotism of genius; ‘the Cou- 
tures will come later-—thirty years—then they will be sought, and 
hard to get, and more beautiful than they are now; this purity of 
tone will last. The colours are not mixed... . Painting,’ says 
Couture, ‘is calculation united to sentiment.’ . He is the 
dearest old fellow. . . . He told to-day a strange story of a little 
‘rapin’ he had long ago. He thought the boy intelligent, and 
wished to try his capacity. He handed him a charcoal drawing 
and said, ‘Copy that for me.’ The boy, who had never drawn, 
scribbled off something in a childish manner. 

“« What!” said Couture, feigning anger; ‘is it thus you treat 
my work—to mock me? I allow no one to mock me. I ask you 
no impossibility. I do not say make me a picture, but draw what 
you see. Where there is black put black; where there is white 
leave white—only that ; and if you do not draw me what you see, 
I will break every bone in your body !’ 

“In fear and trembling the boy set himself to work with great 
care and deliberation, and ‘ produced a masterpiece,’ says Couture. 
He is now well known in Paris as one of the best wood draughts- 
men. ‘ Now,’ says Couture, ‘mademoiselle, I cannot frighten or 
beat you, but I shall annoy you till you with great care copy what 
you see. I think a little would not hurt you. Shall I beat 
you?’ 

“« By all means, if you can make me draw perfectly by that 
means,’ 

««« Ah, well!’ he says, with a paternal smile, ‘ we shall arrive,’ 
and, returning in half an hour, praises highly what his pupil has 
accomplished. 

“L was making a beautiful copy of the figure of the crouch- 
ing man that I failed on the first day. ‘ Look at mademoiselle,’ 
said Couture; ‘she works with great care, and her picture is like 
the work of a man.’ ‘Why a man?’I said; ‘ce n’est pas les 
femmes qui ont toutes les faiblesses.’ He came over and laid his 
hand on my shoulder: ‘Ah! my little Bucephalus. You are like 
that terrible horse that no one could tame. I will be Alexander. 
Oh! we shall tame you. You will be drawing with great care; 
and there is Mademoiselle L——, whose picture is like the work 
of five men, ha, ha!’ . . . How you would laugh to hear some of 
his conversation over the pupils’ work: ‘Ha, ha! trop de feu— 
trop de vivacité. Il faut associer avec He will live long. 
He has no nerves. . . . For you nothing but the most infinite care 
—with that you will arrive. It is a pity that I cannot beat you. 
Ah! trop de jeunesse.’ . . .” 

“ September 11th.—. . . The past week seems a month. We 
have not worked much ourselves, but have seen him work. Mon- 
day and I did not go; Tuesday we did. In the morning 
Couture painted a head from an Italian model. In the afternoon 
we began the same head from the same model. . . . An Italian ina 
hat with a shirt open at the throat. The second day, Wednesday, 
Couture finished his head, and as we were about to go home to 
dé&euner, he got talking of the beauty of nature (his favourite 
theme), and said that he had seen this Italian in the street playing 
on his bagpipe unconsciously, ‘returned to his nature ;’ ‘ beauti- 
ful,’ and turning suddenly to the model, who was preparing to go 
home, he said, ‘ Play me a melody—here—now.’ 

“The man, somewhat surprised, began to play. The Italian 
bagpipe is a rude instrument with wooden pipes, sweeter than its 
famous Scotch cousin. It is a difficult instrument (muscularly I 
mean) ; and with his head thrown back, the muscles of the cheek 
and throat drawn with the exertion, the eyes half closed, as cast 
down they watched the fingers on the stops, the full lips on the 
pipe, there was a strange pathos in the expression. Couture was 
in an ecstasy. He came close to the man. He almost caressed 
him, to encourage him to continue. He pointed out the muscles 
of the face, the knitted brow, the shadows, the strange muscular 
tension of the hands. In a moment more he forgot us and lost 
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himself, fixing those deep seeing eyes of his on the man, and then 
he suddenly turned away from the model, crying out: 

“Une toile, une grande toile, ma chére Bébé’ (a canvas, a can- 
vas, my dear Baby), and Mademoiselle Jeanne flew up-stairs, and 
presently we heard her call Frangoise the donne, and immediately 
they came, bearing together the ‘grande toile,’ about five feet by 
three feet six; and Couture, looking no more at the model, took a 
piece of white chalk and sketched on the canvas a life-size, nearly 
full-length seated figure, that was marvellously expressive. ‘ Allez 
déjeuner,’ he said, throwing down the chalk; ‘demain je ferrai 


? 


¢a. 
“ Two new students had been added that day to our class. As 


they were beginning, he had set them at copying, as the rest of us 
had done, and I had noticed that one of them, Mrs. , was 
nervously anxious to see what Couture was about. So I lingered 
a moment to beg Couture to let the two new pupils join the old 
ones on the next day to see him work, to which he readily as- 
sented. . . . The next morning, at nine o’clock, Couture began 
his work on his great canvas. He placed a bottle of wine and a 
glass near the model, and told him that.if he posed well he could 
drink every time he rested, which amiability the model took full 
advantage of. Couture worked in a frenzy. I never saw such 
rapid work. It seemed a magic creation—at twelve we went to 
breakfast—at one he took up the brush again, and painted till 
nearly six. Then he seemed much fatigued. . . . The next morn- 
ing he painted the pipes very skilfully, but still we were impatient 
for the flesh parts, and were eager enough when, on our return 
from déjeuner, he began to paint the hands. The best lesson of 
all was the painting of the principal hand in full action. I never 
saw any painting so reserve its force, putting it in at once in the 
needful place. Couture’s work is to me essentially drawzng— 
drawing and values—not colour; yet his flesh is sometimes fine, 
and his work never inharmonious. 

‘I wish I could describe the painting of that hand, how every 
touch laid on a muscle, or drew out a vein; there was no touch 
for surface. Yet the surface of the coarse, expressive flesh was 
well rendered. . . . He was tired enough after that day’s work. 
Saturday he took it up again. In the morning he painted the 
shirt, the linen material excellently given, and every fold expressing 
the form beneath, and one plait, falling over the instrument, had 
an almost humanly caressing look. 

“We were all of us eager to see him attack the face, and we all 
saw that he dreaded to do it—the expression was so fine in its 
unfinished condition. After d@éewner, however, he called for a 
fresh palette, and took the great work in hand, and dd not spoil 
it. When the day was over he looked gravely at his work, and 
said, ‘Oui, j'ai conserve mon ébauche’ (I have preserved my 
sketch).”’ 

“ October 2nd.—\. have been passing the day in packing; —— 
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i Ese subjoined is a list of American artists who have paintings at the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, with the titles of their works: 
Dewey Bates, a portrait ; Eugene Benson, ‘ Sunday Morning in Titian’s 
Country ;’ A. Bierstadt, ‘ Vernel Falls, Yosemite Valley ;’ G. H. Blash- 
field, ‘The Women of Juvenal;’ G. H. Boughton, ‘ Priscilla’ and ‘A 
Resting-Place ;” F. A. Bridgman, ‘ A Royal Pastime in Nineveh ;’ Mark 
Fisher, ‘ Weaned Calves’ and ‘Spring Labour ;’ G. P. A. Healey, por- 
trait of Lord Lyons ; H. Helmick, ‘ The Theologians ;’ W. J. Hennes- 
sy, ‘The Aftermath’ and ‘A Sunbeam ;’ E. L. Henry, ‘Black and 
Tan ;’ Chester Loomis, ‘ Justice in 1500;’ Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, 
three portraits; F. D. Millet, ‘A Bashi-Bazouk’ and ‘ Philosophy in 
Summer ;’ Thomas Moran, ‘ Mountain of the Holy Cross ;’ Ernest 
Parton, three landscapes ; W. T. Richards, two marines, Cornish coast 
scenery ; S. S. Tuckerman, a Dutch marine piece ; E. M. Ward, ‘ Bait- 
Hunting’ and ‘ Fisherman’s Home ;’ J. A. McN. Whistler, an etching ; 
and R. C, Woodville, ‘ Before Leuthen, December 3, 1757.’ 


A NOTABLE addition to the sculptural adornments of Boston has re- 
cently been made, in the presentation to the city, by Mr. Moses Kim- 
ball (proprietor of the Museum), of Thomas Ball’s patriotic group en- 


-moiselle Blanche goes into the house. We are alone with the ; 


‘statues has also been found, and a metope representing the struggle of 


has been doing the same, and we have been talking of this last © 
week of the lessons, and decided to take three, beginning to- 
morrow. I regretfully decided, as before, to take none. We were | 
preparing to walk, when came —— and ——, to ask where we | 
were—if we were ill; the master was in a great state of expecta- 
tion, disappointment, and regret, at not seeing us. I excused my- 
self on the score that I was packing, and had much to do before 
going to Paris; and after our visitors had gone we went to walk, 
and on our return the couczerge met us at the gate with the news — 
that Couture himself had come to see us. He still waited, so” 
that Mademoiselle Blanche had received him. ae 

“We met him near the door walking with Mademoiselle Blanche, - 
his cigar, as usual, in his mouth, and himself in grande tozlette, - 
and an air of paternal affection. If you realise that he seldom 
goes out, that the only visits he has made this summer were 
two to the Boots, that to make a toilette is a great exertion to him, — 
you may believe we felt honoured. But here he was, with both 
hands extended to his ‘ chéres enfants.’ 

‘“««T have come to see you, mes chéres enfants.’ : i 
«It gives us great pleasure, monsieur. We hope that you — 
don’t come to scold us.’ q 

““* Not at all, but I come to talk to you. Come, come, we are 
friends, dear friends—walk with me.’ It is growing late; Made- — 


great man. He stops, takes a hand of each. sp 
«Why did-you not come to me to-day? No! do not answer; — 
we are friends. My dear children, have you been spending too 
much money in your travelling, and this is why you do not come? — 
Why! you disappoint me. You rob me of my pupils. Do you 
think it is not a pleasure to me to teach you? You, who do not — 
lose time, but advance so fast! You have given me so much ~ 
pleasure. I had meant from the first to ask you to take these last — 
lessons as a souvenir of me. It is not for the world to know our — 
little souvenirs ; but we together, who are friends. I am working. — 
I am giving in these last lessons what will be of much service to — 
you. ... It is said, then; it is done. To-morrow you come, my — 
dear children,’ i. 
“The tears are in my eyes. I take his hand, saying, ‘It is 
even more touching, monsieur, that you come to seek us than that 
you give us the lessons.’ ‘4 
ee , who with her better French might have said more, says 
nothing, but also takes his hand, and we conduct him to his gate, — 
he telling us on the way how he values us as his friends, -and 
thinks much of our talent and our progress. The moon is full, © 
and we see it above the wall as we send our messages to madame, 
and leave the dear old fellow at his gate in the wall, and hear the 
voice of Francoise as she speaks to the dog on her way.to open — 
the gate; and we go home with a tender memory to put among 
the worthy things of life.” ; f 


titled ‘Emancipation.’ Mr, Kimball has given it on condition that it " 
shall be placed in Park Square, a very appropriate site; and there is no _ 
doubt that the condition will be complied with. The group consists of — 
two life-size figures—one of President Lincoln, who stands erect, while 

at his feet is the crouching figure of a muscular slave, emancipated, with _ 
his shackles broken and his arms free. It is a very impressive piece of 
sculpture, the figure of the slave being executed with great expressive © 
skill. The sculptor originally intended the figure of Lincoln as a statue ; ; 
a happy afterthought induced him to add the negro. The group is now . 
being cast at Munich, and cost $20,000. Mr. Kimball presents a hand- — 
some pedestal with it. There is a similar group at Washington. 


A NEw porch, in the Ionic style, has just been discovered at Olym- — 
pia, and will be at once unearthed. The head of one of the tympanum 


Heracles with the Amazons. ; 
ALMA-TADEMA has been elected Academician of the Royal Academy, ‘ 


London, and Mr, G. H. Boughton and Mr. Herkomer have been chosen — 
as Associates. 
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pages sees the busy world pass before him with all its avocations, 
svelopments of Science and their applications; the profusion of materials, 
‘States; the multitude of questions with the principles involved—Civil, Politi 
ar to occupy and vex Governments, and to interest and agitate people; t 
oe fruits of human industry, whether applied to Agriculture, 
: Sale to Literature and Intellectual Pursuits, to Discoveries and Invention, ar y 
In a word, each country has an article which includes the history of the year, 3 E 
tics, etc.; each State of the Union is separately noticed, and each Department of the Federal Government; there are obituary notices and 
raphical articles of the more famous men of the year; each religious body, with the progress of 
es on Astronomical Phenomena and Progress, Chemistry, Geographical Discovery and 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Essays from the “North American 
Review. ” 


Edited by ALLEN THORNDIKE Rice, containing the 
following papers : 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By W. H. Prescorr. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. By Cates 
CUSHING. 

JOHN MILTON. By RatpH WaLpo Emerson. 

THE LAST MOMENTS OF EMINENT MEN. By 


GrorGE BANCROFT. 
PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorurop Mot ey. 
THE NORTHMEN. By WasuincTon Irvine. 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. By Cuarves Francis 


ADAMS. 
DEFENSE OF POETRY. By Henry Wapswortu Lonc- 
FELLOW. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Georce Witu1am Cur- 
TIS. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Francis PARKMAN. 


SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE. By James RussELi 
LowELu. 


THE MECHANISM OF VITAL ACTIONS. By Oxiver 
Wenve.. Howimgss. 

“ The Essays collected in this volume may, without pretension, 
be truly said to represent the growth of native thought and schol- 
arship in the United States from the close of the second war with 
Great Britain down to the close of the great Civil War. In few 
libraries, public or private, can complete sets of the ‘ North Amer- 
ican Review’ be found, and the best thoughts and the freshest 
activity of two generations of conspicuous American writers have 
thus remained inaccessible to the great mass of the American read- 
ing public, 

“It is to afford the present generation of readers an easy access 
to this most interesting chapter of our literary history that, with 
the kind permission of such of the authors as are still living, this 
volume is now given to the public.” —Zxtract from Preface. 


One vol., 12mo, 482 pages. Cloth, price, $2.00. 


Epiphanies of the Risen Lord. 


By GrorGE DANA BoARDMAN, D. D., author of ‘* The 
Creative Week” and ‘Studies in the, Model 
Prayer.” 

“Tn arranging the ‘Epiphanies of the Risen Lord,’ the author 
is aware that there are difficulties in harmonizing the accounts of 
them as given by the Evangelists. Nor is it strange that there 
should be these difficulties. In the first place, Christ’s risen body 
was an absolutely unique body, endowed with supernatural prop- 
erties, and as such capable of moving with supernatural celerity, 
and therefore might have seemed to appear in different places at 
practically the same moment. Secondly, it was a period of intense 
excitement among the disciples; they had suddenly and most un- 
expectedly lost their beloved Master: so absolutely were all their 
hopes crushed, that the thought did not occur to them that they 
would ever see Him again: accordingly, His sudden reappearance 
was to them a total, bewildering surprise: no wonder that under 
such circumstances absolute harmony of separate accounts would 


have been almost impossible.” —Lxtract from Preface. 
One yol., 12mo. Cloth, price, $1.25. 


A-Saddle in the Wild West. 


ADVENTURES witn PROFESSOR WHEELER’S 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION. By Wixu1AM 
H. Ripeinc. Forming No. 36 of Appletons’ 
“‘ New Handy-Volume Series.” Paper, 25 cents} 
cloth, 60 cents, 


For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broapway, New York. 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER, 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., | 


5 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS FIXTUR 


FINE BRONZE 


AND 


MARBLE CLOCK 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, ORNAMENTAL BRONZES, E 


We respectfully announce that we are prepared to manufacture and offer for a 
varied and elegant patterns of CORNELIUS & CO., of Philadelphia—long estab): he 
favorably known to the public—who, having discontinued manufacturing, have tra ns 


that portion of their business to us. 


Mat 
Thankful for patronage generously bestowed, we solicit its continuance. We 


invite those interested in INDUSTRIAL ART-WORK to visit our establishment @ nd | 


examine a display of goods in our line not equaled elsewhere in the world. " 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Nos. 836 & 8388 BROADWAY, and 18th Street, near Union Square, NEW Y 


APPLETONS AMERICAN CYCLOPAD 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed from new type, and 


illustrated with several thousand Engravings and Maps. 


This CycLopapia surpasses all other works in the fullness and ability of the articles relating, to the United States; no oth 
contains so many reliable biographies of the leading men of this and other nations; the best minds of the country have enr 
pages with the latest data, and the most recent discoveries in manufactures, mechanics, and general science; it is a library | 
is well printed, and in convenient form} it is reliable, impartial, complete, thoroughly American, deeply interesting and ins! 
cheap. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In Extra CLoru : ; ‘ . per vol., $5.00,) In Hatr Russia, EXTRA GILT . S - ‘ 
In Liprary LEATHER . A : t 6.00 | In FuLt Morocco, ANTIQUE, GILT EDGES . ; 
In Harr Turkey Morocco . , : fF Af 7.00! In Furr Russia , i bia 5 ; 7 . foe 
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Are you a Bankrup 
Do not resent this question, reader. It is not 
nence, We have no right to inquire into your busin 
and don’t intend to. But are you Bankrupt in Healt) 
so, recruit, regulate, and renovate your insolvent syste 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENTi r 
serves of latent strength and vitality into active, 
with that most agreeable of all tonics, that mildest of e 
that most genial of stomachics, that most salubrious 
arants. It puts dyspepsia and biliousness to a 
stipation, braces the nerves, clears the brain, 
reanimates, and purifies the whole physique. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE ART: JO URNAL. AD VERTISER. 
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“EW. DEVOE & Go. oo 


Con. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, N 
: Ui Behl and Importers of . 


- BRUSHES, 


; Sculptors’ 
‘For 0 ot and Water Colors. 


MODELING TOOLS’ AND 


Scere CLAY, 
+ WwW, Devoe: & Co’s ASME SAG Dias Sr 
CANVAS, BF. Wy Devoe & Co's 


ARTISTS! FINE COLORS, 
IN TUBES. 


CHARCOAL aka CRAYON 


Drawing Materials, 
HH OO 
Supplies for 
TILE AND: CHINA 
PAINTING, 


“AcapEmy BOARDS, , 
And oi Sketching Papers, 
: o- 

WATER’ COLORS: 
“Cakes and Moist. 
Rust ere 
. DRAWING CASTS, 
Bs ~ oKs and STUDIES. 


( Buctonled: ‘+Horatio and eee Streets, N.Y. ) 


|_ ARTISTS’ “MATERIALS, 


WHITH LEAD, COLORS, AND YVARNISHKS. 


_Ered'k W. Devoe. James F, Dyadinnna: Fred’k Saunders, Jr. Jy Seaver Page, 


A Ny 
i 


ield, and Gallery. 


A MANUAL OF PAINTING, 


studio, 


POR THE STUDENT AND, AMATEUR. 
; Way Tnforrsation for the General Reader. 
| By HORACH J. ROLLIN. 


ey eae Hye Re ae f age a - - - Cloth, $1.50, 

a a ot us ie Mien : iS 

perGhe: oak is ‘4 mall one, but it i$ comprehensive in its scope; itis written as tersely as possible, with no 
waste” sentences, ‘and: scarcely any Waste words, and to amateur artists and ort-students it will be invaluable as 


snd- -book of varied information for ready reference.” —WV. ¥.. Lvening: Post. 


oy The book is’at once clear and compact, and, so far as the material of painting goes, instructive.” —WVew 
York World, 


oe Tei is one of many. Boake that yourig 2 ‘artists, should read. Y-—V. Y Methodist 


ic «The author evidently understands his subject thoroughly, and puts his ‘case clearly and suécinetly» The 

frock will be of ‘no ens sérvice to’ those who would become EA? or professors of art,”-—A. Y. Evening 
Lapress. 5 j 5 ae 

i See AS want which hee long, Deen felt is now filled by the issue of a’ tal under the title, ©Studio, Field, and 

Gallery.” Tt is a cleat, practical hand-book of art, by the aid of which the student may post himself upon the 

| various subjects relating thereto, without wading through long and intricate works on each topic. It is a. most 

“useful and practical work, one of real merit, and which will take its position as such,”’—Aoston Globe. 

4 «Seldom has a book of more practical value of its size, and at once so enthusiastic and full of purely artistic 

eyotion, been placed before us. © Distinelly simple, it proceeds gradually, and develops in an intelligent, intel- 

léctual manner the best methods of procedure for art-students, furnishing abundance of correlative matter for 

thought ; after reading... It is a capital little work, a model, in its way, and So likely to be appreciated by those 

who are aiming to por tray Nature /and humanity by pent and brush that we predict for it a public'generous in 

numbers.” Boston Evening Traveller.,< 

~ © This-usefal book will supply the place of a score of manuals of distinct specialties in art, and will be found 

: “equally desirable: by: the learner and the lover of art.”"—Boston G atette. 

eek eae piore ‘complete and useful manual than this the budding artist. could hardly desire, Tt is just such a 

hand-book as art- students have long oa and looked for.in vain. ett Lat Inquirer. 
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Sent by alt: post: “paid, on receipt of pitice! 
ESTERBRQOKKCO v! 
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| THE LATEST! FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR 
i ‘TOBACCO AND CICARETTES. 
: & STRAIGHT +2 Rare Old Virginia ‘HALVES '—Rare Old Perique and Virginia. 


oe, Tee us throne ere ant ‘fobaccos, The ‘standard of our world-wide repntble ‘and reliable 
will ever be maintained, and such improvements added from time to time as are 


ar alt doce amen lon to 0 ace upon the market a Tobacco which.shall meétall the demands of the connbissetr, 
' WM. Si KIMBALL & CO:, Rochester, N.Y. 


ps dnt a PRIZE MEDALS. 


JANUARY 1, “07 


Amount OF NET CASH ASSETS January 1, | 1878. 


Premiums. received and A een Crean ore ti ey cer ie 
Less, deferred. premiums eee 1, pio ae iat a 
Interest i ate and accrued ut Bien BAS 


Losses. by death; including Reversionary additions to ‘same. 

Endowments matured: and ‘discounted, ducluding Reversionary. additions to. same 
Life annuiti¢és: and: reinsurances 

Dividends and returned ‘premiums. on canceled policies 

Commissions, ‘brokerages, agency expenses, and - physicians’ feés. 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete-s 

Reduction of values ‘on United States and ‘other oer 

Profit and loss account. : 


Cash in bank, on: hand, aaa in transit tae. received). : t 
Invested in United States, New. York City, ‘and, other stocks (rate ae ‘Gis, Sat 5 I 
Real . estate 
Boeds and mortgages, fi rst lien. on real estate. (buildings thereon insured for 

. aegigned to the Company as additional ‘collateral Security); sce ue ecu! yeu 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserye held by the’ Company.on these po 
* Quarterly and, semi-annual premiums’ on ‘existing policies, due subsequent to. Jani 
*Premtums on ‘existing policies. in course of “transmission. and. collection 

cies, $500,000; iichided | in liabilities)’. Su a Padre eae ey Pentre sit saan vinea 

Agents balances. vate. vc Cet cas Saat ee emi ean leer Pasi seers 
Accrued interest: on investments to January. I,, 1879- eats 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual anniel te, ribert fied sith 
State.of New Yorn, : a 


Excess of “market value of securities over. Sie : 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1879 
Appropriated as: follows: 
Adjusied losses, due subsequent . to January 1; 1879... 
Reported losses, awaiting. proof, etc : 
Matured. Endowments, due and unpaid... 2.2. 7-2. fie-- 22st - 
Reserved for retssuramce on. existing policies ; participating insurance 
“ HOR-participating.at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net’ pret Je a 
Reserved. for ‘contingent. liabilitiés to. Fontine. Pivecena: Fund; ‘oye sa ee : 
existing ‘policies of that class... wh easiest ee isieinis ‘ 
Reserved for'premiums paid in advance..- 2222.22.04 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent : 


From the’ undivided surplus of $>, 811,436. 64. the Hgatd of Trustees. 
proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlemen 3 
During the year 308? policies have been issued, ins 


9 bitin) 
N umber of policies in. iforue Jan, A, 1877, 45,421 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1878 
: Number of policies in force Jan -18' ( 
Death=Claims paid 1875, 81 5524,815 | Income from. ae ; (875, $1, 70, 658 
Death-Claims paid’ 1876, 1,547,648 |: 21876, ‘7,906,950 D 
Déath-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128 fron : 4, 
: velit ae a paid 1878, 1,687,676 | Income from Inte 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, "JOHN MAIRS,- 

ROBERT. B: COLLINS, — «DAVID. DOWS, . 

“CHAS. WRIGHT, -M. D., “HENRY. BOWERS, 

J. F.“ SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
THEODORE: M. ‘BANTA, Gashierg cs, osc 
D.O’DELL, Superintendent of. Agencies, ~ < 

wes ‘CHARLES WRIGHT, Me'D., Residence; 109 E. 26th St, 3h 
é M.D, saerinatts 15 E. Lae St : 


